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INTRODUCTION* 



Handicapped persons in our society have provided excitinR challenges to 
those who provide for their education and rehabilitation. Provision tor an 
modifications of services to accommodate to their needs have created prob- 
lems which have stimulated innovation and imagination in the quest tor 
appropriate solutions. The 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 have focused renewed attention on the handicapped. The ^ ,on ' 
gress of the United States has mandated that lO percent of the Feccral 
funds allocated under parts B of this act be designated to provide voca- 
tional education to the handicapped. As State and local vocational educa- 
tion personnel attempt to implement such services, they will require reli- 
able information about the handicapped and realistic suggestions about 

programs and services, m 

The purpose of this document is to make available some of the informa- 

tion vocational educators will require. The Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education of the U S. Office of Education has contracted with 
the Department of Special Education and ‘Rehabilitation, University o 
Pittsburgh, to prepare the material for presentation. The process of prepara- 
tion has involved a large number of vocational educators, special educators, 
and vocational rehabilitation specialists from all sections of the country. 
Between February 25-27, 1969, a National Conference on Vocational Edu- 
cation of Handicapped Persons was held in Pittsburgh. In attendance were 
200 Invited persons with interest in one of the three fields. These people 
were stimulated to discussion by position papers prepared by six nationally 
recognized leaders in these fields. The ideas developed i t this conference 
were summarized and presented at nine regional clinics conducted by the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education. At this level ideas were 
refined, further suggestions were received, and have been incorporated, into 

this document, . _ _ , * 

Not all of the questions which need answers can be effectively handled in 
this document. The intended audience represents such a wide range of 
backgrounds and needs that only suggestions and recommendations are pos- 
sible. The task, of local program development and operation continues to 
require that vocational educators, special educators, vocational rehabilita- 
tion specialists, and others work closely together. This document, however, 
should provide a basis for constructive action. - — 

The education process for handicapped persons may be viewed as the 

♦Written by Earl 13 . Young. University of Pittsburgh. (August 1969.> 
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modification of educational practices, instructional programs, and school 
plants for those individuals who possess disabling; conditions which prevent 
them from learning at the normal rate. The wide variation of these modifi- 
cations emphasize the individualization of instruction. 

Education for M tbe good life” in “a great society” has been a bare philo- 
sophic position since early times. Education for an occupation has been a 
major part of the educational enterprise in all societies in recorded history. 
People were trained to perform some useful service, in some formal manner, 
leading to service in the church, government the military, and for the 
crafts and trades. It was not until the Greeks generated and propagated the 
notion of the "Seven Liberal Arts” that education took on a nonvocational 



function. 

The Judeo-Christian ethic of work has provided an added impetus to vo- 
cational training beyond the obvious economic necessity of working to earn 
money with which to buy services or products. 'Work is good. Those who 
work (says the ethic) will prosper in body and mind. 

In free societies everyone is assumed to Have the right to work. Indeed, 
the individual is expected to work since everyone is expected to contribute 
to the commonweal. Free men are expected to "know about” and to know 
how to.” Both of these are essential to the well-being of each person. 

There are certain theoretical considerations which serve as the basis for 
vocational education for all. Free societies can flourish when they make 
maximum use of their resources, both human and natural. Any individual 
who does not contribute his share to the socioeconomic system, is viewed as 
an economic liability. Thus, every potential worker must be trained to per- 
form. some useful service to the maximum of his capabilities. This kind, of 
"economic realism” coupled with the philosophy of humanitarianisni prov- 
ides the basis for a society which is meaningful and conducive to physical 
and group well-being. 

Those who do not, or cannot, contribute their share to the common good 
must be borne by the more fortunate. It Is incumbent upon any free society, 
however, to make certain that each person be given the opportunity to earn 
a living, thus making it possible for him to enjoy “the good life.” Experi- 
ence has shown that the disabled, when properly educated, achieve the state 
of well-being which is the birthright of all in free societies* 

All this is to say that the philosophical and theoretical foundations of all 
education pervade the conduct of the vocational educator and special educ- 
ator as well. Working side by side, each using his special skills and knowl- 
edges, the vocational preparation of every young handicapped person can be 
achieved, , 

This document strives to answer specific questions of program implemen- 
tation, Wherever possible, model programs have been outlined to explain 
th ancepts of service which are presented. A total program concept 2s of- 
fered as a guide. At the local level, decisions will have to be made as to 
what portion of the program will be allocated to specific departments or 
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agencies. Differences in implementation will reflect geographic andl admin- 
iterative variables which can only he accounted for through the cooperation 
of the parties involved. 

Wherever possible the reader has been directed to primary source mate= 
rial as the means of exploring specific topics in greater depth than Is possi- 
ble in this document. The reader is also advised to contact those specialists 
in or around the local community who can offer guidance. The organiza* 
tions listed in the appendix are offered as acceptable substitutes where per- 
sonal guidance is not possible. Additional help can be obtained by contact* 
ing personnel in State department offices. 

The largest portion of this document deals with the services to persons 
with permanent intellectual deficits. Special sections have been prepared 
which are specifically addressed to the hearing impaired, the visually im- 
paired, and the physically handicapped. 
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WHO ARE THE HANDICAPPED?* 



The handi capped are a diverse population within our society. They vary 
in characteristics to as large an extent as the nonhandicapped. This section 
is devoted to giving the reader general insights into the nature of the hand- 
icapped, The classifications to be dealt with correspond to those specified 
for service in the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, A he reader 
should hear in mind that classifications are only arbitrary labels used to de- 
scribe persons with similar disabilities. A classification cannot serve as the 
basis for defining the type of program needed by a particular person. Each 
person should be individually assessed so that his program can be designed 
to meet specific needs, 

TThe material on age range, size of class, transportation, and special mate- 
rials is included, to acquaint the reader with the scope of services typically 
available to the handicapped who have received special education. 

Mentally Retarded 

For educational purposes, the mentally retarded are classified into two 
groups, edueable and trainable. 

The EcfucEtbla 

This group will probably comprise the largest single block of students to 
be served by the vocational educator. Two to 3 percent of the general 
population is thought to be edueable mentally retarded. Their rate of in- 
tellectual development ranges from 50 percent to 75 percent of normal in- 
tellectual growth although these figures are arbitrary. While exceptions are 
common, the large majority of edueable students will achieve maximally at 
the sixth grade level. 

The edueable can be served through a variety of instructional organiza- 
tion patterns. The most common pattern is special classes with participa- 
tion in some activities in other parts of the school. 

Special Education Services. — Size of Class: Secondary classes in special 
education include 12—15 students. The more students there are in one class 
with a wide range of ages and mental abilities, the smaller the class should 
be, Newly organized classes are best begun with very small groups of stu- 
dents. 

• Portions of the material in this chapter were gdapted from the October, November, 
and December issues of Scho&Z Afanagemenf, with permission of the , publisher. These 
articles were copyrighted by CCM Professional Magazines, Inc,, 1967. All rights reserved. 






Age Range: Special education is usually organized in four groups for in- 

structional purposes, n 

1. Preschool class (nursery and kindergarten) , ages 8-6 (mental age 2 ) 

2 Elementary primary class— ages 6—10 (mental age S— 6) 

3. Elementary intermediate class— ages 9-13 (mental age. 6-9) 

4. Secondary school class— ages 13—19 (mental age 9—12) 

: Transportation : Sparsity of eligible students may require drawing in stu- 
dents to the school from great distances. 

Special Materials’. The materials used in regular classes must be change 
or supplemented by special materials and instructional procedures adjusted 
to the retarded youngster’s rate of learning. 

Postschool Adjustment.— When properly trained the educable may ent ® r 
the world of work in positions comparable to the nonretarded. Usually, the 
highest level of attainment involves jobs in unskilled and semiskilled areas 
As more training resources become available, this pattern is changing am. 
the educable are being prepared for jobs in industries formerly thought to 
be beyond tbeir capacities. 

The Trainable 

Tbe trainable respond more slowly to education and training than o t e 
educable .Their rate of development is approximately one-quarter to one- 
half of the normal rate. An individual in this group is likely to have sec- 
ondary physical or emotional problems in addition to retardation. Educa- 
tion and training emphasizes the acquisition of self care skills; social 
adjustment to the family, school, and neighborhood; and economic useful- 
ness in either the home or a sheltered situation. The trainable usually re- 
quire some care, supervision, and economic support throughout life. 

There are approximately three trainable individuals in every thousand 
people in the population. Vocational educators can expect to work with 
very few trainable students, although it is possible that these students might 
profit from exposure to selected aspects of the vocational education pro- 

Generally the trainable are served in special schools or in special classes 
of regular schools, 

Special Education Services.— Size of Class: Tbe class should be limited 

to Six or seven. This is particularly true if students are away front home for 
the first time, or if age and mental abilities vary greatly. Class size can be 
larger if students are older, have had school experience, or are grouped ac- 
cording to age and/or mental ability. 

' Transportation : The cost of tansportation becomes a major item in oper- 
ating classes for these students, because they are unable to go to school unat- 
tended and because of population sparsity. 

Postschool Adjustment. — The trainable are being found more frequently 
in sheltered workshops as these become established. Some few do make mod- 
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erately successful adjustments to community employment when adequate 
guidance is available. These jobs do not require skills wlrich are tradition- 
ally taught in vocational education. 

Speech Impaired 

Speech is considered defective simply when its deviation from average 
speech draws attention to itself. 

The major categories of speech defects are: (1) articulatory disorders, 

(2) vocal disorders, ( 3 ) stuttering, (4) delayed speech, and (5) speech dis- 
orders associated with cleft palate, hearing impairment, or cerebral palsy. 

About 80 percent of the speech cases in school are articulatory disorders 
which involve substitutions ("wight” for right, "yetlx” for yes, "ye-ow^ for 
yellow, etc*) , omissions (consonants dropped) , distortions (whistling the 
"s” sound) , and additions ("oma the table”) . 

There are approximately 55 students out of every 1,000 who can be classi- 
fied as having speech impairments. 

Special Education Services 

Size of Glass i IVIost students receive therapy in groups of four and some 
receive individual therapy. The therapy sessions may last SO minutes and 
are usually held twice a week. 

Age Ran get Speech correction services are usually concentrated in the fol- 
lowing ways: 74 percent in grades K-2, 10 percent in grades 3 and 4, 7 per- 
cent in grades 5 through 12. 

Postsohoof Adjustment 

In most cases these students will make the same adjustment, as regular 
students. 

Visually Impaired 

For educational purposes the visually impaired are classified into two 
groups, the blind and the partially sighted. 

A blind student is one who has so little vision that the senses of touch 
and hearing must be substituted for sight when teaching. Braille is most 
often used by these students. Many magazines and books are regularly trans- 
lated into braille for use by the blind. Tapes and records are also available. 
The reader is directed to the Instructional Materials Center at the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind, to the Library of Congress, or to local 
service agencies for specific help in locating and identifying applicable in- 
structional material. 

The partially sighted are able to utilize some remaining vision for learn- 
ing. Special materials, instructional procedures, and conditions are incorpo- 
rated to accommodate the students. 

There are few blind and partially sighted persons in the general popula- 
tion by comparison with the mentally retarded. There are approximately 



three blind students and six partially sighted students out of every 1 OOO. 
Occasionally a visually impaired student will take part in vocational educa- 
tion, but as a rule specific programs should not be established in the public 
schools to serve this population. The visually impaired are educated in a 
variety of organizational arrangements related to the severity of loss of vision 
The partially sighted are integrated as fully as possible into regular school 
programs, with itinerant teachers and resource rooms available when neces- 
sary. Very often the blind are brought together in residential schools wheie 
the preparation for possible return to the community is intensive. 

Special Education Services 

Size of Class : Six blind students per class; eight to 12 visually impaired stu- 
dents per class, 

Age Range-. Usually from 3 to 21 years. 

Special Materials ; Books with large type, typewriters, projection and 
magnifying equipment are just a few of the special materials used by tie 
partially seeing. For the blind there are braille materials, audio equipment, 
maps and globes with relief surfaces, etc. 

Transportation - Here again, the relative sparsity of the blind and par- 
tially seeing— nine students out of every 10,000-makes transportation a major 
problem. 

Rostschoo I Adjustment 

A. number of agencies provide employment for the blind. Most promi- 
nent among these are the Lighthouse for the Blind workshops in cities 
throughout the country. As training programs become available, more 
blind and partially sighted individuals are being prepared for community 
employment. 



Hearing Impaired 

Students with impaired hearing are classified into two groups for educa- 
tional purposes: the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

Students are considered deaf when their sense of hearing is nonfunctional 
for ordinary purposes. There are two classes in this group, based on the 
time when loss of hearing occurred: (1) the congenitally deaf— those who 

were born deaf; (2) the adventitiously deaf— those who were born with nor- 
mal hearing but whose hearing has become nonfunctional, due to illness or 
accident. 

Approximately one student out of every 1,000 is deaf; five students out of 
every 1,000 are thought to be hard of hearing. _ 

The deaf and hard of hearing are educated under many organizational 
plans, particularly resource rooms, itinerant specialists, and special classes. 
For severely hearing impaired youngsters many States operate special resi- 
dential schools. These schools serve rural, as well as urban areas. 
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Special Education Services 

Size of ClOrSsasi Usually six to eight students, 

^4 go JFta.rtgez Instruction should begin ^ery early. Some parent-child pro- 
grams begin -when the child is only 10 months old. 

'Ey fiTt-SfioTtation ■: Here again* the relative sparsity of these youngsters usu- 
ally make transportation a major expense. Transportation to and from resi-- 
dential schools is normally provided by the parents. 

Postschooi .Adjustment 

The hearing impaired can adjust to working situations in the commun- 
ity. Some £e%v %vlll need extended sheltered employment. Some agencies now 
offer rehabilitation programs specifically designed for this population. In 
some urban centers, the deaf have been able to share living accommoda- 
tions, religious and recreational activities. 

Crippled and Health Impaired 

These students have limited abilities in self-mobility, sitting in a class- 
room, and using materials for learning because of muscular and neuromus- 
cular handicaps. These conditions include cerebral palsy, muscular dystro- 
phy, multiple sclerosis, poliomyelitis, spina bifida, paraplegia, and heart 
conditions. 

Some students have limited abilities, similar to those Its' :d above* due to 
skeletal deformities. Examples include clubfoot, conguAiital dislocation of 
the hip, scoliosis (curvature of the spine) , bone cysts, tumors, and condi- 
tions caused by accidents. 

Other students have limited strength, vitality, and alertness for school 
work due to chronic health problems. Examples include heart conditions, 
tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, nephritis, infectious hepatitis, infectious 
mononucleosis* asthma, hemophilia, epilepsy, leukemia, and diabetes. 

There are approximately 20 such students who suffer from one of these 
diseases out of every 1,000. This population should be integrated with regu- 
lar students whenever possible, depending on the degree of impairment. 

They may also be served in resource rooms, special day schools, special 
classes, hospital instruction, and homebound instruction. 

Specie/ Education Services 

Sim e of Classes 

1. Special classes, eight to 12 students. If children are severely handi- 
capped, size should be smaller. 

2 . Homebound students, of course, must receive '-individual** instruc- 
tion, The case load per teacher varies from five to 12 students, depending on 
the length of time spent with each student, the number of visits per week, 
travel time, and State regulations and rules. 

3- Hospitalized students can receive both individualized and small group 
instruction. 






Special Materials : Homebound and hospital programs can '"3°^ 

educational TV, radio programs, home-to-school telephones and some htnds 
o£ teaching machines. Specially designed equipment makes n t possible £o 
the physically handicapped to learn most activities of daily 

community organizations are very responsive to raising funds for purchas 
ing special materials and equipment for these children. , , 

Transportation Many of these children use wheelchairs and/or or- 
thopedic devices. The time and expense involved in transportation cax 
considerable. 

Rostschoof Adjustment : 

This depends on the severity of the disability and the presence of second- 
ary related problems. Employers are finding that they can successfully cm 
ploy this population to perform jobs of greater complexity than were *«v 
merlv considered possible. The physically handicapped, particularly those 
in wheelchairs, have special problems in dealing with architectural barrxers. 

Emotionally Disturbed and Socially Maladjusted 

Emotionally Disturbed. The behavior of the student 
nriate to the point that it is both distracting and disruptive to the 
the class, placing undue pressure on the teacher and intensifying t e pup . 

Socially Maladjusted. Students who are constantly caUS1 "® * WOTiri- 
school or at home (truants, predelinquents, delinquents, an 

^There are approximately 20 emotionally disturbed or socially malad- 
justed students out of every 1,000. These persons are educated most often m 
tpecial classes or special schools. Due to poor identification procedures 
many emotionally disturbed or socially maladjusted students are not receiv- 
ing adequate service. Many are in the regular programs and are not receiv 
ing special education. 

Special Education Services , 

Size of Special Classes : Emotionally disturbed, six to eight students, 

snriallv maladjusted, 10 to IS students. . 

Special Materials i These students may reject textbooks that stress mid- 
dle-class values and behavior, and are illustrated with conformist dtiiX- 
dren. Therefore, a library of special instructional materials must usually be 
developed. Audio and visual tapes, movies and slides, records, and pro- 
grammed learning devices are valuable teaching aids. 

'Transportation-. Location of a special day school or special classes may 

make transportation a major problem. 

Rostschoof Adjustment 

The potential for this population varies greatly. When properly treated 
and trained, some enter the community and make valuable contributions. 
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ORGANIZING FOR COOPERATION INTERAGENCY 

INVOLVEMENT 

Effective vocational education for the handicapped depends on close co- 
operation between vocational education* special education, and vocational 
rehabilitation. The regulations to implement the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 in Section 102.40 state in part that M the State plan 
shall provide for cooperative arrangements with the State Special Education 
agency, the State Vocational Rehabilitation agency, or other State agencies 
having responsibility for the education of handicapped persons in the 
State/' 

The State plan, to be implemented efficiently, will depend on working ar- 
rangements at local levels. Each situation requires imaginative planning by 
schools, public and private agencies, and other related groups. Since no 
hard rules will cover all situations, this section will present examples of ef- 
fective State and local cooperation. Administrative organization, financial 
and legal considerations in the State vary and should be carefully examined 
as plans are developed. 

Following is a brief description of how the Texas Education Agency is 
planning for vocational education services for handicapped students. The 
services will be jointly operated by the Divisions v#f Vocational Ed tion. 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and Special Education. 



Vocational Education for th© Handicapped In Texas 



L Organisation for Planning 



Level One.— T He Gommissiorimr^s CJ coordinating Conncil^ The Commis- 
sioner's Coordinating Council is composed of the Commissioner, the Dep- 
uty, Associate, and Assistant Conrirxiissioners; it meets biweekly. 

Level "Two. — Exaet^ticje Planning Commiifee, Reporting to the Com- 
missioner's Coordinating Council is the Executive Planning Committee 
composed of the 27 major division directors. This committee also meets 
biweekly on alternate weeks. 

Level Three . — Siajtding and Special Reporting 

to the Executive Planning Committee are four standing committees com- 
posed of selected agency professional staff and a variety of standing task 
forces and temporary task forces. 

One of the standing task forces is a task force for coordinating vocational 
♦"Commissioner"* refers to the Texa s State Commissioner of Education. 
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education, vocational rehabilitation, and special education programs T 
task Force is composed of two members From each of these divisions °ne 

member each from Guidance and Counseling, Secondary Education, Funds 
Managementi and the Office o£ Planning. 

//. Task Force for Coordinating Vocational Education, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and Special Education 

This task force meets on call as needed. It has had a major responsibility 
for the State policies relating to the Cooperative Vocational- Academic Edu- 
cation (CVAE) program, for planning three demonstration projects that 
are currently (or will be) in operation, and coordinating the planning 

effort of the State Flan for Vocational Education. 

Ill Brief Description of Pilot Projects 

1. Loneview Independent School District— Program started in January 
1968. It consists of two junior high school level classes for t e e uea e 
mentally retarded, served by two vocational education teachers and one vo- 
cational rehabilitation counselor (part-time) . 'I he special education teach- 
ers provide the academic preparation for the students; the vocational educa- 
tion teachers provide vocational training appropriate for the groups; the 
vocational rehabilitation counselor follows through with off-campus super- 
vised job training- 

2. El Paso Independent School District— 'This project has been in plan- 
ning for almost a year and is scheduled for operation September 1, 1969. It 
consists of two vocational education teachers, one for boys and one for girls, 
four high school classes for the educable mentally retarded; and one voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselor. The pattern will he similar to the Long- 
view project except the vocational classes are located m a technical high 
school and the four educable mentally retarded classes are located on four 
different academic high school campuses. In this project vocational rehabil- 
itation has also provided a large portion of the equipment for the voca 

tional education program, a 

3 Region XIX Education Service Center „ El Paso— 'The project is named 
“Vital Information for Education and Work.” This project originally 
started under NDEA, Title V, to provide current and up-to-date informa- 
tion on vocational opportunities for high school students. Through ES , 
Title VI, monies it has been broadened to include a special component for 
handicapped students. Future plans at this time are to attempt the develop- 
ment of this project on a statewide basis using vocational education, voca 
tional rehabilitation, and special education funds. 

IV. The Future . 

As of September 1, 1969,, the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation will 
cease to exist and a new State Commission for Vocational Rehabilitation 
will be established. This creates an additional dimension for planning ef- 
forts. 

ERJC pL " 



The plan at this time is for the vocational education monies earmarked 
For the handicapped to Be used for pilot projects. Plans are being made for 
both divisions; that Is* vocational education and special education, to re- 
view these projects jointly. The operating techniques at this time have not 
been finalized. 

The role of special education Is seen as one which aids vocational educa- 
tion and vocational rehabilitation in avoiding duplication of their respec- 
tive efforts. 

To date there Have been no major problems encountered in the joint 
planning that have not been resolved by employing the conference table 
method. 

Detroit Galaxy Program 

The Detroit Public Schools have a model program of cooperation be- 
tween special educators and vocational educators at the local level, "While 
no funds are appropriated from the State of Michigan to categorically sup- 
port this exchange, the two local departments nave coordinated their efforts 
to assure adequate service for the handicapped in vocational education pro- 
gramming. 

In September 1966, a building services and landscape gardening program 
opened at a Detroit junior high school which offered training to the handi- 
capped. From this Initial effort programs evolved in personal service* com- 
mercial Food preparation, health services. Fabric and clothing, gasoline ser- 
vice station, and small appliance repair. From one center offering one 
training program, there are now eleven centers which have from one to four 
programs each. 

The Impetus for this cooperation grew out of a FFor/d o/ G&Trtrrtii- 

tea which functions to consolidate the efforts of the district to plan voca- 
tional preparation programs. The Committee is made up of personnel rep- 
resenting vocational education, special education, business education, 
administrators, in addition to curriculum specialists, and school housing per- 
sonnel, "Working as a team, this committee accepts recommendations from 
the department o£ the school which desires to establish programs related to 
vocational preparation. All of the proposals are reviewed, and. i£ accepted, 
are directed to the State Department of Education. When decisions of fund- 
ing allocations are made at the State and the level of funding is known, 
another set of decisions is made as a priority of need. Some programs are 
begun, others are delayed pending additional funding, and others are re- 
manded. The essential quality of this approach is that each affected depart- 
ment plays a role in the decisionmaking process, 

Recently a new concept of service was proposed in Detroit. The '* Galaxy ” 
program, as it is known, offers exploration into clusters of jobs, followed by 
training in that specific field which seems most appropriate. 

Tables 1 and 2, which Follow, give examples of the types of programming 
possible using this system. Most handicapped persons find, success in the oc- 
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cupatianal preparation galaxy. Some few are accommodated in the pretrade 
galaxy. 



Although the possiblity should not be precluded* handicapped persons 
will only rarely show aptitudes for either the science, engineering* or tech- 
nician galaxies. Handicapped young people with orthopedic or sensory defi- 
ciencies are sometimes capable of achieving at these levels. 

The Department of Special Education intends to open a center— The 
New Garfield Center — supported by vocational rehabilitation money to ex- 
pand the available service to mentally retarded young people. The program 
will be patterned after the “Galaxy” program* maintaining maximum com- 
patibility, Personnel will be recruited for their shills in specific job clusters 
and certified, as vocational education teachers, contingent upon the receipt 
of necessary training in a recognized institution- Paraprofessionals will be 
trained to supplement teachers to enhance the total program, The programs 
to be offered are: 

Industrial Materials and Processes 

Auto Body Repair 

Welding — sheet, spot, arc, cutting, construction 

Construction Materials and Processes 

Landscaping and Site Maintenance 

Building Mechanics (janitorial* custodial* light repair, etc.) 

Building Construction (houses, garages* stores) 

Persona f Services 

Commercial foods (short order service) 

Commercial serving 

Health Services (orderly, ward attendant* ambulance aide* medical library 
aide, etc.) 

Child Care (nursery^ — 6 months to 5 years) 

Energy and Propulsion 
Auto IVfechanics 
Utility Engine Repair 

Electrical appliance and motor repair 

Visual Communication 

Clerical Practices 

Drafting* graphic arts and photography 

One difference to be noted is that the materials and processes area has 
been subdivided Into industrial and construction to create a galaxy which 
is more restricted and therefore more concrete for the students. 

The sequence of training moves from general to very specific. The stu- 
dent begins by spending about 20 weeks in “Galaxy” where he explores any 





or all of the available training areas. During this period the student works 
with teachers, counselors (guidance and rehabilitation) and academic spe 
cialists. Other services do not necessarily cease. 

The next step for a handicapped person is on-the-job training (OJT) 
During this time the school is extended Into the community and the young 
person expands Iris skill and general work competency. If this is completed 
successfully the young person is returned for placement. After placement, 
the school continues to follow the worker and offers any needed support. 

Oakland Unified School District 

The Oakland Public Schoo l Department of Vocational Education sup- 
ports a plan to provide certain handicapped youth with an after-school pro- 
gram in the area of automotive service. In September 1969. the schoo is- 
trict will employ on an hourly basis and during after-school hours, two of the 
automotive service specialists presently teaching in the vocational educa- 
tion program. They will provide training for not more than 15 educablc 
mentally retarded youth at the rate of 2 hours per day. 4 days a week for up 
to 40 weeks. The cost of instruction, supplies and equipment will be borne 
by the California Department of Rehabilitation while the vocational facili- 
ties will be provided by the Oakland School District. 

The Department of Special Education of the Oakland Public Schools is 
working very closely with the Coordinator of Vocational Education of the 
Oakland Public Schools concerning vocational training which may he avail- 
able to handicapped persons through the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 and the Vocational Occupational Center Program. 

It is anticipated that when funds under the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 are available, the program for physically handicapped 
pupils with good hand use will he offering training in the field of electronic 
assembling. It is estimated that approximately 30 hours of training are now 
required for an electronic assemblyman who is unimpaired. It is felt it may 
take somewhat longer to train handicapped persons. There are other 
related courses that could be offered and will be explored when the time is 
propitious. 

In reference to the Vocational Occupational Center concept mentioned 
above, this has been developed through specific legislation by the State of 
California- In effect it is possible for a school district or a number of school 
districts to develop a Vocational Occupational Center through a self im- 
posed tax over-ride not to exceed 1O0 on $100 of assessed valuation to de- 
velop centers which will train skilled and nonakilled individuals in semi- 
skilled and skilled occupational courses. An example of this is Business 
Machine Repair which requires at least average intelligence. It is felt that 
the physically handicapped and the emotionally handicapped who are care- 
fully screened could qualify for this type of training. 

O 



Other Cast Studies of Programs for 
Handicapped Persons* * 

Under a contract with the U .S. Ofhce of Education, the Social* Educa- 
tional Research and Development, Inc* (SERD) in the spring o£ 196S un- 
dertook a study of vocational education programs for persons with special 
needs which are in operation throughout the United States. Foi the men- 
tally retarded, SERD focused on four programs which exist on the east 
coast. The following synopses have been taken from the SERD Report to 
the Office of Education* The case studies are only highlights designed to 
present the basics of the programs and provide a concept of what services 
are necessary to operate a program for the mentally retarded. 

Case Study A Baltimore 

'This program is titled <f A Job Preparatory Curriculum and is opeiating 
fo provide vocational education for the “slow learner * from a city school 
system. In this instance “slow learners** include persons who have either 
physical or mental handicaps. The program is designed to serve students, 16 
or older, who have completed the ninth grade. It is designed to offer 2 years 
of service* The school provides training for service occupations and employ- 
ment placement. 

The school population is about 850 students, ages 16 to 20 years* 

The school is staffed with a principal, a job coordinator, 24 full-time 
teachers, one part-time physical education teacher, one counselor, a librar- 
ian, and a nurse* The academic instruction is related to the job context or 
to a living context; e.g-, legal aid, health services, welfare programs, etc. Oc- 
cupational training is offered in 11 areas* The curriculum attempts to ex- 
pose the students to as many areas as possible and to keep the courses flexi- 
ble enough that each student’s individual need might be met* The second 
year of the program concentrates on a work-study approach* 

The program has a low pupil-teacher ratio and provides pre vocational 
orientation and instruction in addition to the vocational education* The 
vocational program, however, is rather restricted in its offerings* Although 
the school helps in job placement, there is no followup once students have 
been placed. 



Case Study B — -Buffmlo 

The program began on a pilot basis in one high school in 1964 with men- 
tally retarded students who were enrolled at the 12th-grade level. They 
spent a half-day on the job in the local commercial, service, or industrial 
community. The jobs were secured by a teacher-coordinator. The special 
classroom teachers devoted a large segment of instructional time to the fac- 
ing and solving of problems encountered by the pupil in the work exp eri- 
ence. An interview, a psychological examination, and a medical examina- 
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tion were required before job placement. The State Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation cooperated by providing case workers to aid in job place- 
ment and in the investigation of the safety and suitability of the training 
situations. A training fee was paid by the DVR to the cooperating em- 
ployers and this fee, in turn, was paid to the participating student m the 
form of wages. The program was successful and was expanded until now it 
is in operation in each of the 12 secondary schools of the city. It is this com- 
prehensive, decentralized, and city wide character that makes this program 
unique among vocational education programs for the mentally retarded m 
TJ\S, secondary schools. 

The program’s staff during the 1967 -68 year consisted of a program super- 
visor, six teacher-coordinators, one visiting teacher, one guidance counselor, 
and clerical assistants. All teacher-coordinators were certificated by the State 
as special education personnel and were recruited especially for this pro- 
oram. Under title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) , the Division, of Instruction of the school district has established a 
Demonstration Center for Teachers of TVTentally Retarded Children. 

A student entering the secondary program for the retarded under this spe- 
cial needs program undertakes a curriculum designed for 4 years. Each year 
is a sequence of phases planned to develop the pupil s potential and to pre- 
pare him to take part in the world of work. Students progiess through four 
identifiable phases on air individual basis. 

Phase I serves as an orientation period during which the student learns to 
adjust to the school surroundings. At this time, he learns to follow a rigid 
schedule: gains poise and self control; generally becomes familiar with the 
world of work; gains more competence in the basic skills; learns to recog- 
nize and accept his own limitations; is introduced to job opportunities 
available and how to apply for them; and learns the importance of getting 
along with others. 

Phase II serves a dual purpose. It is basically an extension of Phase I, out 
also includes a detailed description of the occupations available in the local 
community, units on how to get a job and to hold it, and preparation for 
inschool and out-of-school work experience. The student learns to use the 
basic skills subjects to help him function independently. He also is taught 
the geography of government of the local community. Field trips are the 
major vehicle of instruction. 

Phase III includes an inschool work program as an introduction^ to fur- 
ther work experience. This phase is a prerequisite to Phase IV. x he stu- 
dent uses the basic skills subjects to help him in various job situations 
within the school environment. He receives training necessary to support 
himself in the world of work. The underlying philosophy of this phase of 
the curriculum is to enable the student to function independently in a work 



situation. 

Phase IV moves the student from a school situation into the community 
for various joti experiences. He continues to participate in classroom experi- 
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ences correlated with the community job and receives further training in 
basic skill subjects. Half the student's time is spent in school and half in 
the community with a typical pattern of 20 hours a week of work experi- 
ence over a period of 30 weeks. The time in school is devoted to facing and 
solving problems met in the work experiences of the student. The aim of 
this phase is to prepare the student to gain the proper skills to retain a job 
after completion of the 4-year program. 

The holding power of the program appears remarkably strong. Whereas 
the dropout rate for mentally retarded secondary school students was 29 per- 
cent in the year immediately preceding the initiation of the program, the 
average dropout rate during the past 3 years of the special program has 
been 1 percent. 

The following features seem to make this an effective vocational edvica- 
tion offering: A strong prevocational program during the first 3 years prov- 
ides an opportunity for the enrollee to explore different occupations prior 
to his selection of a skill training. Second, the entire program is well ori- 
ented toward the labor market, through regular consultations with em- 
ployers, representatives of the DVR, and field representatives of the State 
Employment Service, Third, the 11th and 12th grade elements of the 
program are well articulated. Fourth, there is an opportunity to earn an in- 
come while learning. The student receives academic credit for the work ex- 
perience and earns a certificate of completion when he has completed the 
entire program. 

Casa Study C — Gfovefand 

This program operates to facilitate the development of academic skills and 
to impart marketable skills to those students, grades 7 throught 12, from the 
55 schools of the city which are involved in the project. The regular school 
year consists of two semesters. Beginning in 1967, a summer program was 
offered. This program is a joint Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
school venture with a predominant number of mental/functional retardates. 

The school has a principal, an assistant principal, a program coordinator 
responsible for the ancillary services, about 50 teachers, three advisors, two 
home visitors, and a part-time staff consisting of a physician, nurse, dentist, 
dental hygienist, medical aide, speech therapist, and psychologist. Several 
orientation sessions are conducted early each year for new teachers. 

The seventh and eighth grade students are organized into five transi- 
tional classes. Special remedial basic education courses are offered, with flex- 
ible and programmed materials, and extensive use of audiovisual aids. Peri- 
odically these classes participate in tours to locations of educational and 
cultural significance in the metropolitan area. Completion of this transi- 
tional program leads to a ninth grade program of courses in English, com- 
munity civics, mathematics, general science, art, and occupational informa- 
tion plus a number of vocational expeiiences. Successful completion permits 
the student to move from the junior high level to the 'senior high level 
where, over a period of 5 years, he may be involved in one or more of the 
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programs at the tenth to twelfth grade levels. Regardless of the level of im 
srruction or the subiect matter, the material is always related to the world 
of work or to the life situation, of the student,. A coordinating committee 
of staff members was created to correlate these academic areas as clo * ‘ y 
possible with the vocational and occupational training ac i x • 
exchanges between faculty of the academic and vocational phase, are at 
tempted, so each staff group is knowledgeable of the aims and activities o 

have been established for training purposes including Small 
Engine Mechanics, Horticulture Work-Study, Building 

Production, Engine Lathe Operations, and the Occupational Work Expm- 
ence Laboratory. Also, three sheltered workshops are operated for the seri 
ously mentally or physically handicapped students. These J? e 

oliance "Repair, Production Woodwork, and. Shoe e pai • 

charged for the services and the students share the profits. Student, are as- 
signee! to these shops, based on their expressed interests, aptitudes revealed 
by testing, and after-job counseling by staff members. , the 

The Occupational Work Experience Program is a 3-year jirogram Xo 
first year, at the tenth grade level, four periods per day are "Imrv In the 
academic courses and two periods are open m the work H ^^Lademlc 

last 2 years of the program, half the day is spent in school m b *? ,C 
subjects while the other half is spent in a job. Completion of S-yeai 

program is recognized with a certificate. In recent years, as many as 10 per- 
cenfof the students have been returned to regular school programs after 
varvine periods of the program. The vocational phase is strong m the fol- 
lowing 8 way" effective use fas been made of title I ESEA funds to obtain 
new training equipment; a prevocational program exists i but 

perspectives concerning the scope of occupations available, and the classes 
are close to the recommended maximum of 15 students pei class. 

Case Study D Manatee County, Florida 

This school district, since 1947, has provided some educ ational opportun- 
ities for its special needs students. Records indicate that about 4.7 percent 
of the school population regularly needed these special services, whicWere 
included as part of the regular elementary, junior high, and. high ^sch 
programs. In 1964, a “Special Disadvantaged Project was developed to ef- 
fect "a comprehensive and coordinated program between special education 
and rehabilitation, with the view of bridging the gap between education 

and remunerative employment, » 

The program is staffed with a director, eight academic instructors, nine 

vocational instructors, and three guidance counselors. The Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation personnel involved m the program are a supe 
ing counselor, three counselors, one social worker, and one job placemen^ 
coordinator. Both the academic and vocational instructors must be 
by the State as public school teachers in exceptional education, and the 
cational teachers are further required to have had work experience m 
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occupational area being- taught. The vocational staff was given special 
screening to insure interest* aptitude, and ability in working with disadvan- 
taged youth. No inservice program of any depth and regularity has been de- 
veloped, although regular staff meetings are held to discuss program prob- 
lems and progress* 

The instructional programs provides three class periods of occupational 
training daily throughout the school year for students who are presently as- 
signed to special educational classes in one of the seven secondary schools of 
the county* Approximately 70 percent of the program enrol lees are assigned 
to upgrade special education classes at the home school* They do not re- 
ceive units toward graduation nor is credit given them for participating in 
the occupational training program. Instead, they receive a certificate of 
completion, TThe remainder of the students who are assigned to graded 
classes do receive credits for the vocational courses and may proceed to a 
high school diploma. The skill training given at the center consists of six 
courses* each concerned with a general area of service occupations. During 
the first few weeks of the school year, the students are rotated through the 
six skill training areas to give them information and ideas concerning each 
one. The vocational training is quite flexible, permitting varied experi- 
ences within one occupational area and in related areas. It is possible for 
students in this program to transfer to the regular vocational course offered 
at the area center. 

Close working relations with the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the State Division of Vocational Education are maintained to keep the 
content and methodology current to the newest ideas for the education of 
seriously disadvantaged youth. In addition, detailed case records are main- 
tained on each individual’s progress throughout the system. 

The placement of students from this program is unusually high, almost 
100 percent and at an average Hourly rate of $1.60 per hour. This results 
from (1) the policy of retaining persons in the program until placed, (2) a 
quality program, and (3) a substantial demand in this geographic area for 
semiskilled and service personnel. Approximately 25 of the 1966— 67 gradu- 
ates progressed so well that they were trained in regular-skill craft voca- 
tional courses. The program also has built-in followup counseling to as- 
sure job retention and permanency of adjustment. 

There are many factors which contribute to the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram. The practices which recommend themselves to other programs are: 
(1) the careful planning of the program prior to its opening, which in- 
cluded not only course content and teaching method, but the critical matter 
of administrative arrangements; (2) the close and. compatible relationship 
between the agencies involved; (3) careful selection of teachers; (4) 
teacher orientation; (5) frequent staff meetings; and (6) a training concept 
of training for job clusters, rather than individual occupations. 

Residential schools and institutions, both public and private, are eligible 
to receive funds under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, 






These resources can be used to develop and upgrade vo ^ atl ^ na J 
programs. Institutions interested in applying for these funds should cot 
the State Director of Vocational Education. 
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SERVICES AVAILABLE 
FROM VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION* 



The public vocational rehabilitation program is a State-Federal partner- 
ship, with State vocational rehabilitation agencies in each State providing 
vocational rehabilitation services directly to their handicapped clients. The 
program has had long experience in providing vocational services to handi- 
capped young people in school settings and is an especially important re- 
source for the vocational educator to become thoroughly familiar with as he 
develops his own activities for the handicapped. 

In some States, a single vocational rehabilitation agency provides services 
to handicapped individuals with all types of disabilities; in other States 
there are two vocational rehabilitation agencies with one agency devoted 
exclusively to serving the blind and visually impaired. Vocational educators 
planning school programs will have to be careful, especially in planning ac- 
tivities for the visually handicapped, to assure that the appropriate voca- 
tional rehabilitation agency is involved in the planning effort. 

The State vocational rehabilitation agencies maintain local offices 
throughout the State, usually in the larger cities and at the institutions and 
facilities at which they operate special vocational rehabilitation, programs. 
iVIost agencies assign counselors to visit on a regular basis the major public 
and private institutions in the State, and, to the extent possible, counselors 
also visit the secondary schools in their areas. 

Central to the vocational rehabilitation process is the vocational rehabili- 
tation counselor who either himself provides, or arranges for other profes- 
sionals to provide, any of the broad range of vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices for which an eligible handicapped individual can qualify. A young 
person in need, of assistance can either mate direct contact or be referred to 
a counselor by others, such as his teacher or school guidance counselor. An 
individual is eligible if the vocational rehabilitation counselor can deter- 
mine that. (1) he has a physical or mental disability, (2) he has a substan- 
tial handicap to employment, and {3} there Is a reasonable expectation 
that providing vocational rehabilitation services will make him employa- 
ble. The fact that an individual is disabled does not, in itself, make him 
eligible for vocational rehabilitation. In all cases, no matter what the disa- 
bility, the three basic eligibility criteria must be met. 

When an individual applies for vocational rehabilitation^he is given a 

* Written by Harold F. Shay, Assistant Chief, Division of Disability Services. Rehabili- 
tation Services Administration, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Washington, D.C. 



thorough diagnostic study which consists of a comprehensive e^Luabon of 
the pertinent medical, psychological, vocational, educational, cultu al. 
dal. and environmental factors in his case. This diagnostic study, arranged 
by the vocational rehabilitation counselor, includes an evaluation olthc in- 
dividual personality, intelligence level, educational ac ^«vement. work ^ 
oerience vocational aptitudes and interests, personal and social adjust- 
ment, employment opportunities and other pertinent data which mig 
be helpful in determining both the individuals eligibility or v ° ca 1 _ 

rehabilitation and the nature of the vocational education pi ogram in w ric_ 

^Once l an^div£u t ai is determined to be eligible, he may receive a«Y 
the other vocational rehabilitation services provided by the vocational reha- 
bilitation agency. These include: 

1. Coun«lmg and Guidance-Carried out in close coordination with 
teachers and school counselors to ascertain the youngster s assets, prob 
leins, and goals, and to formulate a plan of services for him. 

2 Physical Restoration— To correct or substantially modify within a rea- 
sonable period of time a physical or mental condition which is stable 
or slowly progressive. This includes such things as medical, surgical, 
and dental treatment services, prosthetic and orthotic devices. hospital- 
ization and convalescent home care, hearing aids, wheelchairs, physi- 
cal therapy, occupational therapy, speech therapy, eyeglasses and visual 
services, and psychological services, but it does not generally include 
treatment for acute or transitory conditions. 

S, Training: including: . 

Personal Adjustment Training-To aid the young person to acquire 
personal habits, attitudes, and skills necessary to enable him to function 
effectively in a vocation in spite of his disability. _ _ 

Prevocational Training-To create readiness for specific training or work 
opportunities by using actual or simulated work tasks m special shel- 
tered workshop, or in school or community work situations, for perio s 

of training or work experience. . , „ 

Vocational Training— Arranged at the school or m the community, full- 
time or part-time, and in either formal vocational classes or on-the jo 
training; training provided under the auspices of vocational rehabilita- 
tion never duplicates public school vocational education progiams al- 
ready available to such students. 

4 Maintenance— This might include lunches during community work as- 
signments or other maintenance of indigent persons in relation to 
other services when client is unable to secure them at home or at 

Placement — Includes job development activities and counseling with 
both employee and employer to ensure that a job placement is satisfac- 
tory. 

Folloxvup- — To help the individual maintain himself in employment. 
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7* Transportation— n necessary for diagnosis or other services under 
an individual rehabilitation plan. 

8, Reader sendees for the blind arid interpreter services for the deaf, 

9, Services to members of a handicapped individual's family when such 
services make a substantial contribution to the rehabilitation of the 

client. 

10. Other goods and services necessary to make the individual employable. 

Over and above the services provided directly to its clients, the State vo- 
cational rehabilitation agency also can assist vocational education for the 
handicapped in a number of other ways. It can help in constructing, ex- 
panding, renovating* or equipping school rehabilitation facilities and in 
staffing these facilities for a 5 1-month period. It can assist in ouch things as 
removal of architectural barriers from buildings where the handicapped 
could either be trained or employed, in purchasing a special bus or other 
vehicle for transporting the handicapped, or in providing special instrue- 
tional materials for use by the handicapped. 

A vocational education program for the handicapped, which fails to utilize 
the vocational rehabilitation resource would he incomplete. 
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A MODEL FOR A STATEWIDE 
COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT 

Title-. Vocational Education and Vocational Rehabilitation Partnership in 
Secondary School Programming for Educationally Handicapped Youth, 
Project Series $£8 

Prepared by: Indiana Department of Public Instruction, Division of Spe- 
cial Education, Division of Vocational Rel ubt.litaii.jf 2 , arid Division of 
Vocational Education . 



Introduction 

One of the purposes of the title III project entitled Developing Coopera- 
tive High School Work Orientation Programs for Educationally Handi- 
capped Youth was to demonstrate the effectiveness of focusing the combined 
financial, professional, and experience resources of the three existing State 
agencies primarily responsible for the education, training, and life adjust- 
ment of the handicapped. These three divisions of the Indiana Department 
of Public Instruction are: 

1. Division of Special Education— Charged, with the primary responsi- 
bility of the development and coordination of programs modified to 
meet the special needs of handicapped children within the public 
school framework. 

2. Division of Vocational Education— Charged with a specific responsi- 
bility of providing for the vocational education training needs oi public 
school children with special needs, 

3. Vocational Rehabilitation— Charged with a responsibility for educa- 
tional and training services in preparation for employment, placement 
In a job, and followup as stipulated under the Laird Amendments, 
Public Law 89—333. 

This document is a draft model of an agreement which may be drawn up 
between a school corporation and the three divisions of Indiana Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. To qualify, the program should consist of a se- 
quence of logical phases providing preemployment services to the eligible 
participants. 

It is suggested that the following procedures be observed by the schools as 
their proposals, based upon this revised model, are submitted for review: 

1, Develop the plan in cooperation with the appropriate Area Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Supervisor. 
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2. Utilize the assistance of personnel of the three divisions of the Indiana 
Department of Public T truction, (a) Division of Special Education, 
(b) Division of Vocational Education, and (c) Division of Vocational 

Rehabilitation, 

3, Submit five (5) copies of the proposed agreement to the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Copies of the proposal will subsequently be 
roiited to the Division of Special Education and Vocational Education. 

AN AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
INDIANA VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION DIVISION 
DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

and the 



(Name of School Corporation) 

h Purposes of the Agreement 

The purpose of this agreement is to provide eligible vocationally handi- 
capped students a program of preemployment services not traditionally pro- 
vided to students in the public school setting and which will enable them 
to continue in an organized program of preemployment vocational experi= 
ence in order to afford an opportunity to prepare for gainful employment. 

To realize this goal a cooperative program has been developed and estab- 
lished by the Schools, in conjunction with and upon the recommen- 

dation of the Indiana Vocational Rehabilitation Division, Division of Vo- 
cational Education, and Division of Special Education. 

The overall size of the Program provided by the school is limited only by 
the number of students available for services and the school's ability to 
provide such services. 

The Pre employment Vocational Experience Program (hereinafter 
ferred to as the PVE Program) consists of a sequence of logical phases prov- 
iding prevocational services to the eligible participants. The phases of the 
program may include: 

A Vocationally Oriented Curriculum 
Preemployment Guidance and Counseling 
Inscliool Work Adjustment Training 
Job Exploration 
Vocational Evaluation 
Community Work Experience 
Postschool Training 
Placement and Followup 

II. Eligibility 

All students enrolled in Special Education programs. Vocational Educa- 
tion Special Needs programs, and all additional students eligible for such 
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enrollment shall be given consideration for participation in this program. 
Referral for the services of the program shall be the responsibility of the 

Preemployment Vocational Coordinator of the. - 

Schools. Determination of eligibility for rehabilitation services shall he the 
sole responsibility of the Indiana Vocational Rehabilitation Division. Indi- 
viduals not considered eligible by the Indiana VRD may participate in the 
program at school expense. 



HI Preemployrrsent Vocational Experience Program 



A. Organization 

The PVE essentially consists of three general phases designed to: (I) 

identify vocationally appropriate and inappropriate individual characteris- 
tics; (2) provide opportunities and experiences for developing behavioral 
modification in line with the demands of the world-of-work and the per- 
sonal needs of the individual (psychological, social, and emotional); (S) af- 
ford a variety of preemployment vocational experiences in progressively 
more competitive environments, establishing a sound experiential back- 
ground for future vocational selection and placement. 

The PVE services will be inaugurated for eligible participants upon their 
acceptance into the program and shall be provided as needed during the 
10th, 11th, andlSth grades. Services to be provided at VRD expense must be 
formally authorized by the Vocational Rehabilitation Division prior to the 
actual provision of such services. 

In general, the program sequence shall follow a predetermined pattern 
with provision for such flexibility as may be necessary to provide for the 
individual needs of the participants, as follows: 

lOth Grade — Preemployment adjustment staining within the school envi- 
ronment. 

Program objectives include xjocational guidance in job families , develop- 
ment of appropriate aspiration levels? evaluation ( personal , social? vo- 
cational ) , acquisition of knoxuledge and development of readiness 
through the use of preemployment experiences, 

11th Grade — Development of a realistic concept of the -world- of -work. 
Continued vocational guidance in job families with emphasis upon com- 
munity exploration in occupational areas; parallel classroom activities 
developing specific skills? attitudes and habits necessary to vocational 
training within the school and community; continued personal and vo- 
cational evaluation via work-testing activities in an occupational expe- 
riences laboratory , and a variety of actual and m ea n in gfu l work situa- 
tions, established with prior VRD approval . 

1 2th Grade- Development o r a realistic self-concept in the world-of-work . 
Progression to this final phase usually will involve participation in the 
cooperative work-study aspect of the program . The students will engage 
in various community based occupations on a regular part-time o? 
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cooperative basis * with continuing supervison and. personal cu avia- 
tion, Inschool and community base l zvorlt stations will be established 
with prior VRD approval . In the final semester > those demonstrating 
the iiecessaxy reliability and mat i in ty ( readiness ) will xuorft in selected 
community jobs , supervised regularly by the program coordinator for 
the purpose of exjalxtcLtion and personal giiidaxzce* 

B, Services and Responsibifrties 

Into h e — 

] All spacial education 10th, 11th, and 12 th grade students shall he 

eligible For referral. Referral will be initiated by the Preemployment 
Vocational Coordinator of the Schools. 

2. All referrals shall he made to the local counselor of VRD. Referral 
data shall include a recent psychological evaluation (which includes a 
WAIS or Binet) complete school, social, and educational histories, any 
other personal and educational data deemed pertinent by VRD. 

3, All referrals shall be processed by VRD personnel in accordance with 
established procedures, 

4, As a part of VRD eligibility determination each student-client shall be 
provided a medical examination at VRD expense. 

5. Upon notification of eligibility of each student-client, the Preemploy- 
merit Vocational Coordinator and the VRD counselor shall arrange and 
conduct a client/parent orientation to the PVE program. 

VRD Plan and Authorize tion to Purchase Services — The VRD counselor 
is responsible for the preparation of a formal ■ € R & ehabilitation Plan devel- 
oped upon case work data available to date which includes data from the 
client/parent orientation to the PVE program. 

The VBJJ counselor is responsible for the preparation of a formal 
4 4 Authorization to Purchase Services . 99 The * Authorization” must be sup- 
ported by the content of the formal Rehabilitation Plan. The ‘ ‘Authoriza- 
tion** must he prepared prior to the date of the commencement of the 
services being authorized. Authorization for services wall originate only with 
the VR counselor 



Eva l t ../. alio n — 

1 , ^Written reports of the status and progress of each client shall be an 
integral and continuous part of the program. Reports of these observations 
shall be frequent and periodic, provided no less than each academic period, 
and will be maintained by the Preemployment Vocational Coordinator. 
Copies of all such reports shall also be submitted to the VR counselor. All 
persons involved with each client (teacher, counselor, employer, family) 
have a responsibility for providing this data. 

2, Established evaluative techniques and instruments will be utilized 

where determined appropriate. Additional psychological and social evalua- 
tions may be provided by the staff of the Schools or from other 
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agencies and service facilities in the community, when indicated and as re- 
quested or provided toy the VR 1 )- 
Q ccxiiiatioTial T to, i rz i rt 

1. Organization— Program recommendiilions shall be deve ope oi '; ^ 

student-client compatible with the rehabilitation teammK needs of 

dividrial T^Iiese recommendations shall be submitted to > . , 

ploy men t Vocational Coordinator for modification and/or approval to 

authorization for services. Authorizations for service will ongmate only 

W Th^numbrof1wden t s and physical conditions of bv^he state 

shall comply with the specifications for such classes, established y 

De C“^. C m 3 the C ov°emll program needs the school covpotation 
will establish an “Occupational Experiences Laboratory as an integral part 
of PVE Program. This laboratory should be established in accoi v ^ 

recommendations of the Division of Special Education Division of Voca- 
tional Education, and the Vocational Rehabilitation Divisiw n . Lt is 
tended to realistically replicate an industrial setting, and wdl be «s ed JJJ 
programming for students with sp^ial vocational needs. The OEL wdl 
provide supervised work adjustment and evaluation expeii , . r . 

consist of a specific area especially equipped arid maintain - 1 - 

pose; and/or^nay consist of a nnmb.r o£ specified work <, a n, , nr. smn.ms .n 
a given school environment. Each arrangement will be specifically 

oped and each agreement consummated. individual 

In cases in which specific basic shill training is provided the individual 

by the PVE program such training will be consistent with current commun- 
fty job opportunities. The Preemployment Vocational Coordinator is re- 
sponsible for conducting a current community occupational ^rvey ° 
taining information regarding current occupational opportunities wbe 
available from agencies operative in the given community. 

The general educational curriculum and specific preemploymeut voca 
tional experience plan for each level of the training umt(s) shall be r sub- 
m™md for tbe joint approval of the Divisions of Special Educahon Voca- 
tional Education anti Vocational Rehabilitation, including a t esciip a 
the occupationally oriented materials to be used in implementing the pro- 

^Tfollowup of each participant completing or discontinuing the program 
shall be conducted at three month intervals during the first calen ar year 
Sowing termination. The Preemployment Vocational C»o«l,n» t «n to- 
sponsible for the followup. The data gained shall be supplied to VRD for 
utilization in determining the effectiveness of the program in aehie g 
goals and in continuing planning for discontinued or repeat clients 

2 Personal Adjustment Training— The emphasis in parallel classroom ac- 
tivities shall he largely upon the development of those basic personal sh^Us 
related to effective occupational and personal adjustmen . _ y - 
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dude occupational and environmental exploration, personal adjustment 
training, personal management, survival skills train ng, utilization of 
public utilities, facilities and services. 

3. Work Adjustment— Work adjustment training shall generally consist 
of a variety and sequence of simulated and real occupational experiences 
designed to afford the individual an opportunity for selfdevelopment to* 
wards tlie program goal — additional postschool training or vocational place- 
ment compatible with inspirations and abilities may be provided by VRD. 

The majority of the student-clients, because of age or nature of primary 
disability, will probably begin their occupational careers in entry-level oc- 
cupations. Therefore, the primary emphasis of the PVE work adjustment 
program shall focus majorly on general preemploy men t experiences directed 
toward the development of appropriate attitudes and habits. The skills spe- 
cific to such entry occupations are best developed on the job, by the employ- 
ing agency. The character of actual work performed by students will be 
determined by the employer, cases in which students are employed in shel- 
tered workshops subcontract work may be included. Work adjustment train- 
ing will include a variety of experiences in such entry-level occupations. 
Special emphasis will be placed on developing: 

Motivation Peer Group Interpersonal Relations 

Work Tolerance Perseverance on the Job 

Self-Reliance and Reliability Relative Values of Speech, Accuracy 

Regularity and Punctuality and Productivity 

Positive Responses to Direction and 

Supervision 

The progress and the plan of each student-client shall be reviewed at least 
once each semester by the PVE Program staff and the VRD counselor, and 
appropriate adjustment made where indicated* 

4. Placemen ^^Satisfactory completion of the program by the client shall 
include direct placement in an appropriate job; or continued VRD training 
and vocational counseling services designed to prepare the client for suit* 
able employment, 

The primary responsibility of the PVE program shall be the preparation 
of the individual to participate in continuing services toward optimum uti- 
lization of the individual’s vocational potential* Vocational guidance and 
counseling towards this goal will be provided by the program staff and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor, throughout the course of the school 
program, in order to assure smooth transition to other community services 
under the auspices of VRD. 

5. J Program Evaluation — The evaluation of the PVE shall be continuous 
and reflect the extent to which the services provided have helped the indi- 
vidual attain the rehabilitation goals, as established in the formal recom- 
mendations. Such evaluation is the joint responsibility of the VRD and 





PVE staffs. Recommendations to alter tire PVE progr am shall oe approved 
1 )V the Vocational Rehabilitation Division through its local counselor 

(} Supportive Services — AH appropriate supportive services such as parent 
and client guidance, social, psychological, special remedial services shall be 
provided by the schools, where competent professional staff is available. 
Other community based supportive services will he utilized on an mdi 

upon the iecommentl.it ion of the VRD and PVE admm.ttra- 

tion s, 

O Staff* 

Superintendent of Schools - Through his designated agent is responsible for 
the overall activities of the pre-employment program. He shall assist in in- 
terpreting school procedures and services as requested and operate the pro- 
gram according to standards established by the Indiana Department of 

Public Instruction. . .. . 

Preemployment Vocational Coordinator is responsib e 

anc l will be responsible for the development and co- 
ordination of all preemployment activities within the school and the com- 
munity; will develop liaison between the school community and local and 
state agencies; will develop and coordinate training stations in cooperation 
with the VRD Counselor: will see that periodic evaluations and other per i- 
nent information are kept in the student-client file; will prepare a quarterly 
budget covering costs to VRD for voudiering purposes; will collect perti- 
nent data on students; will counsel with students on individual problems 
affecting job training. Where possible, this will be a full-time assignmen 
and in no case will ft be less than one-half time involvement. The Preem- 
oloymem Vocational Coordinator will meet the minimum requirements for 
certification set forth by the Teacher Training and Licensing Commission 
of the State Board of Education, and in addition shall have had occupa- 
tional experience in business or industry. Graduate level training in coun- 
seling and guidance, special education, vocational education, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation is desirable. 

Psychologist — will be responsible for evaluation of learning ability, and of 
social competency, assessment of emotional stability, ascertainment of aca- 
demic progress, appraisal of vocational fitness, formulation of recommenda- 
tions, and participation in case conferences. 

School Social Worker — will provide case history information on those stu- 
dents referred for preemployment services who are not in special education 
programs; will act as a consultant to the preemployment staff and will par- 
iicipate in case conferences. 

Special Education-Vocational Education and/or Regular Classroom In- 
structors — will work closely with the Preemployment Vocational Coordinator 
in reference to referral procedures and the inschool work experience pro- 
gram and vocational adjustment training program; will develop and impie- 



* Identify by name where underlined, 
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ment, with the help of consultants* a parallel academic and vocationally 
oriented curriculum; will keep pertinent cumulative records to help deter- 
mine readiness for particular phases of the prevocational program; "will 
make referrals and recommendations and will provide supplementary data 
regarding the students as requested. 

IDivisinn of Vocational Rehabilitation. Counselors Flcsportsi hi lx ty — TT"he 
counselor and /or the area supervisor will he responsible for final determina- 
tion of eligibility of students for VRD services. He will meet with students 
and parents to initiate the referral form and provide for special medical ei>£« 
aminations, if needed. He will assist school staff and provide vocational re- 
habilitation counseling and guidance of students as required. He will meet 
periodically with the Preem ploy men t Vocational Coordinator and assist 
him in locating job training stations^ He will attend all case conferences 
relative to student-clients. 

ID* Records and Roports 

The coordinator of the PVE shall be responsible for establishing and 
maintaining client and program records and reports as required by VRD, 
Division of Special Education, Division of Vocations. ucatiou of the In- 
diana Department of Public Instruction and the Indiana State Board of Ac- 
counts; and such as may be required by the State and Peelers! Departments 
of Labor, Wage, and Hour Division. Where applicable, the “Criteria” cited 
in Standards for Rehabilitation Facilities and Sheltered Workshops, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, U.S, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 196T; Section V, “Records and Reports," will be used in 
development of the PVE Program. 

IV. Implementation 

A. The School Corporation agrees to conform to the provisions 

of this agreement In providing services to the eligible student-client via the 
provision of adequate facilities, appropriate professional staff, and all avail- 
able supportive services. The School Corporation also agrees to provide 
overall supervision to the PVE in conjunction with the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Division and in line with the terms of this agreement. 

B, The Indiana Vocational Rehabilitation Division, as part of its com- 
mitment to this joint agreement will, in addition to providing professional 
personnel who work with the staff of the program, and the vocationally 
handicapped students, also assist the program financially, through the pur- 
chase of services. Such student-client services fall into two categories: 

1. Those directly purchasable through the PVE Program, such as: 
a* Evaluation 

b. Personal Adjustment Training 

e. Work Adjustment Training *# 

d. Vocational Training 

Upon receipt of satisfactory evidence of these services, the Indiana 
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Division o£ Vocational Rehabilitation will pay on an individual case 

basis a per student-client training fee to the_ Schools equal to 

one half (V5») the established overall per-pupil cost for the school year 

which is S> . This reimbursement will be adjusted on the basis. 

of student-client attendance at the end of each semester. Payment will 
be made following each semester of the regular school year. 

2. Those services purchasable from other resources are described in 
V RL) brochure. Opportunity for the Disabled Through V acattonal 
Rehabilitation^ 

C. The Division of Special Education, as part of its commitment to this 
joint agreement, will reimburse this program, as authorized by Rule S-l of 
the Rules and Regulations of the Commission on General Education, Indi- 
ana Department of Public Instruction, for the following* 

1. Instructional Costs * * __ 

Name of Certificate Certificate Expira= Job % 

Instructor Number Kind-Grade tion Pate Assign, Salary Salary 



2* Special Transportation** 

Upon receipt of evidence of the approval for enrollment of each stu- 
dent into the program, the Division of Spec! 1 Education, in accordance 
with the provisions of Rule S — 1, Sections 2 and 7 E, will reimburse the 
_____ for pupil transportation for one 

round trip each day the student is in school at the rate of 

per pupil per day. 

** Annual reimbursement is based upon fiscal proration of available State Special 
Education funds* 

p> _ The Division of Vocational Education agrees to reimbuise progiams 
developed in the area of Special Needs on a matching 50—50 basis. Federal 
funds will be provided to the local school corporation where evidence is 
submitted of the expenditure of local and/ or State funds dollar for dollar. 
Any reimbursement is always authorized and approved, pending the avall- 
ability of funds provided by the Vocational Education A-ct of 1963* Items 
which may he included in the budget are: 

1. Instructional staff, (Academic-Vocational). 

2. Guidance counselors to be used and percent of time devoted to this 
program, 

3. Supervisory and other professional personnel to be used in the 
program. 

4. Travel 

5. Instructional equipment and supplies. 

O 
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E, Special Conditions— The approval of this agreement is conditional 
upon the provision of data requested by the Divisions of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, Special Education, and Vocational Education. 

V. Fair Labor Standards Act 

The signing of this agreement signifies that the school corporation is 
complying and will continue to comply with Title 29, Chapter V of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act as amended in 1966 (effective Feb. 1, 1967), and 
other amendments as they become effective. All work activities shall be 
compensated in compliance with the regulations of the Wage and Flour 
and Public Contracts Division of the United States Department of Labor. 



VI. Civil Rights Acts of 1964 

'The signing of this agreement signifies that the school corporation is 
complying and will continue to comply with Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 to the end that “No person in the United States shall, on 
the grounds of race, color, or national origin, be excluded from participa- 
tion in, be denied the benefits of, or be otherwise subjected to discrimina- 
tion under any program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance/' 

VII. Effective Date and Duration of Agreement 

This agreement shall take effect on and shall remain in effect 

until The agreement is subject to annual renewal, 

VIII. Approve! 

Superintendent Director, Indiana Division 

of Vocational Education 

Date Date 



VRD Area Supervisor 

Date 



Assistant Director of Program. 
Services, Indiana Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division 

Date 



Date 



Director, Indiana Division of 
Special Education 



Director, Indiana Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division 

Date 
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PROGRAMS AMD SERVICES 

Tlie task, of educators is not merely to equip handicapped youth with 
saleable skills. They are committed to the greater challenge of providing 
students with an educative process which meaningfully and realistically pre- 
pares them for responsible competency and fulfilling involvement as 
workers and citizens. This curricular commitment begins before the second- 
ary vocational level. With handicapped students, vocational education 
should begin early in the school experience. To reduce and remove later hin- 
drances to employability and to training, it. is suggested that responsibility 
for pre vocational education of the handicapped begin on the day of initial 
school enrollment. Ideally, a prevocational program must be provided in 
which the handicapped acquire interests, skills, attitudes, and knowledge 
necessary for later, successful occupational adjustment. This calls for a cur- 
riculum design which is carefully articulated between vocational-technical 
and special education personnel. 

This section presents and reviews programs and services appropriate for 
hand -apped secondary students who cannot succeed in regular vocational 
cduca i git without program niodifications or spccisl services* 

Xhere are two questions which may concern vocational educators as they 
plan to serve handicapped persons. The first question is: 

For handicapped students who frequently possess serious deficiencies in 
general slcills, should the vocational program he provided with segre- 
gated classes or should such youth become a part of an integrate pro- 
gram? 

The answer to both parts of the question is “Yes/* The problem is one of 
planning and developing administrative structures that will enable individ- 
ual adjustments to he made rather than requiring the individual to do all 
the adjusting to the preconceived programs and instructional levels. 

The following chart illustrates increments of educational segregation and 
integration of the handicapped: 
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INCREMENTS OF EDUCATIONAL SEGREGATION AND 
INTEGRATION OF THE HANDICAPPED * 



Segi'ega ti on 



Integration 



Institution 



Special School 
Special Unit 
Special Class 
Special Class 



Special Class 



Special Class 



Regular Class 
Regular Class 
Regular Class 
Regular Class 
Regular Class 



(self-contained) 

(with children participating in 1 
selected activity) 

(with children participating in 2 
selected activities) 

(with children participating in a 
number of selected outside activities) 
(with resource room) 

(with resource teacher) 

(with instructional grouping) 

(with selected instructional grouping) 



It is possible fox 4 any one youth to he served in several of the programs 
during his tenure as a student. 

Handicapped youth in the secondary school have frequently been denied 
meaningful vocational-academic exposures. Often separate systems have 
been established for these students, in some of these separate or segregated 
programs, vocational educators limit training to activities which may be far 
below the IndividttaFs potential and remove him from the social main- 
stream of the school. 



"School districts often build area vocational technical schools for the 
intellectually capable, special shill centers for the mentally subnormal, 
scholars programs for the intellectually gifted, and programs with great 
ambiguity and little direction for the majority of students. It is inter- 
esting to note that all of the programs function as if they were housed 
in separate agencies and dealing with different species of human 
beings." * * 

A major concern should be to avoid locking the handicapped into a rig- 
idly prescribed program, Ideally, iiirough the support of regular evaluation 
and counseling, tlieir needs will dictate specialized services. 

The second question which may concern the vocational-technical educa- 
tor is: 

Are there common needs and characteristics of the handicapped students 
that should be recognized as we plan his program of services? 

* G. Orville Johnson, “Integrated and Segregated Vocational Education Programs for 
the Handicap peel.'* Paper read before the National Conference on Vocational Education 
of Handicapped Persons, Pittsburgh, Pa,, February 1969. 

** Jerry Olson, “Implementing Programs to J>rve the Handicapped’ Some Concerns 
and Considerations,** Paper read during the National Conference on Vocational Education 
of Handicapped Persons, Pittsburgh, Pa., February 1969. 
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The handicapped person: 

1. may Fail to possess feelings o£ personal adequacy seif-worth, and pc - 

" sonal dignity; he may have failed so often m school tha he » pro - 
vided with a feeling of hopelessness. He may also be unable to accep 
the disability which. has been reinforced by society s negative ste 

2. may frequently be a disabled learner limited in his capacity to master 

basic communication and computational-quantitative skl *® 

S may have limited mobility within his community and thus have little 
Y knowledge of not only the mechanics of getting about, of how to 
use public transportation, but will lack important information re- 
garding the community's geography, institutions, and places o 
commerce and industry. As a result, he may not view himself as a 

part of his community. . . . . 

4. may possess personal-social characteristics which interfere with his abil y 

to function satisfactorily in a competitive work setting. 

5. may be afEected by chronic illnesses and by sensory-motor defects which 

reduce his effective response to training and placement, 

G. may possess physical characteristics which can elicit rejection and can be 
viewed by peers, teachers, and employers as unpleasant. 

7. may lack goal orientation and particularly that which relates to selection 

of an occupational training area and the anticipation of fulfillment 
in that area. 

8. may have unrealistic notions as to what occupational area would be most 

appropriate. 

9. may lack exposure to worker models. This is particularly true of the 

large number of handi upped youth whose families receive public 
assistance or who are plagued by chronic unemployment. 

Recommended Program Components 

Prevocational evaluation Occupational information and civic 

Communication skills responsibility . . 

Computational and quantitative Skills training (OJT-trainmg) 

skills Placement and. followup 

PrBVOGBiionaf Evaluation 

An ongoing comprehensive diagnostic service is needed in the program to 
give both student and staff members regular and repeated appraisals of vo- 
cational direction and potential. This will be referred to here as prevoca^ 
Honal skills evaluation. The vocational educator will need to be involved 
to understand this process. While prevocational evaluation is probably ac- 
complished best when staffed by personnel specially trained m that area, t e 
continued and shared assessment of each student’s employability character- 
istics is ever present in each service area of the program and is one in which 
the student is always deeply involved, 
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Pre vocational evaluation is an integral part of the total hahilitation pro- 
cess, Jt provides comprehensive assessment of the student f s potential apti- 
tudes and interests prior to any training and placement. It functions to give 
meaning and direction to cu ‘ailar efforts as they relate to the program 
needs of individual students. 

What Wifi Be Evaluated? 

1. Basic Academic Skills Related to Communication* Computation, and 

Quantification r 

— Reading, writing* alphabetizing, self-expression, listening, count- 
ing, ability to make serial arrangements by number, measuring 
length and weight, making change, telling time, etc. 

2. Skills Related to Work Performance in the Followup Job Activities: 

—Assembly and disassembly of gas engines, electrical motors, etc* 
—Stitching, threading, and operation of sewing machine 
— Clerical tasks such as filing, envelope stuffing, sorting, packaging, 
knotting, and tying. 

— Custodial tasks 

—Recognition and use of basic hand tools 
—Landscaping tasks 
—Simple preparation of food 
— Warehousing tasks 

3. Personal-Social Skills 

—Ability to get along with peers and those in authority 
—Ability to work without constant supervision 
—Punctuality and attendance 
— Stick-to-i tiveness (perserverance) 

“Cleanliness, grooming, and general appearance 
—Courtesy and acceptable manners 
4 , Skills Related to General Work Orientation 

‘—Ability to remember work procedures 

—Adherence to safety rules and observance of caution 

—Following directions 

^Ability to move about the community and use public trans- 
portation 

—General physical health 

—Consumer “sense” (ability to make wise purchases, to understand 
relationship between work done and money earned) 

-Degree to which student understands, relationship between his 
training potentials, opportunities, and eventual placement 
-Student’s understanding of occupational or job information 

Who Will Evaluate and Whore? 

Prevocational evaluation can be provided in facilities operated either by 
the public schools or by a private agency. When carried on in the school, 
vocational educators have the facilities and the skills necessary to aid in the 
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provision of this assessment. Working in close cooperation with a special 
education teacher and a vocational rehabilitation counselor, an usscssmen 
schedule can he developed, with each staff member undertaking specific por- 

tions of the procc s. S11 

Since vocational educators are usually aware of the levels of skills neces- 
sary to obtain employment in a specific occupation, they can ~ e P to ce 
velop precise evaluation tasks. If a boy is to be successful as an auto me- 
chanic; be will be expected to have an interest and aptitude m working 
with selected tools common to that area. The vocational educator can help 
to determine if the bov can use these tools or has the potential to learn to 
use them after a reasonable period of training. Similarly, there is a reading 
vocabulary associated with each given area. The determination should be 
made as to the training needed to familiarize the boy with that vocabulary. 
The resulting training might jointly involve the vocational educator and 
the special educator, 

In any occupation there are personal and work adjustment skills asso- 
ciated with the job. Working cooperatively, the vocational educator, special 
educator, and rehabilitation counselor can examine the student s presen 
level in relationship to these skills and devise a training plan to remediate 

any deficiencies, „ „ , , . 

For some programs for the vocational education of the handicapped U 
will be feasible to identify a classroom or shop area as a prevocationa eva - 
nation laboratory where students can be observed and evaluated under for- 
mal and controlled conditions. In such a laboratory setting, there is assem- 
bled a variety of tools, materials, machines, and equipment used to assess 
eye-hand coordination, perceptual abilities, sorting and size discrimination, 
use and familiarity with basic hand tools, simple clerical tasks, assembly 
and disassembly of mechanical devices including varieties of gasoline en- 
gines, generators, electric motors, and appliances. Vocational educators are 
ideally equipped by training to operate such a facility. In order to more ef- 
fectively operate such a laboratory, it may be helpful for the vocational edu- 
cation teacher to receive specialized and short term training at such schools 
as the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled in New York City. 

When the prevocational evaluation is done outside the school, recommen- 
dations for a student will be made to the schools regarding the development 
of a training plan for him. This plan may include assessment of an individ- 
ual’s potential to be trained in a specific occupational skill. 

An Example of Prevocational Evaluation Performed by the 
troit Public Schools- In the Detroit Public Schools the Special Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program serving handicapped yout , traine 
vocational evaluators provide with complete staff C 0 °P er ^ t10 ”’ “ ** 

sequence of evaluating, profiling, and program mng. Much o, this- assess- 
ment is accomplished in an area designed and equipped for this purpos . 
Students are regularly referred to the Prevocational Evaluation Laboratory 
on an individual basis for formal evaluation of varieties of employability 



character istics. Equipment common to many occupational areas is present 
in this area. These include all basic hand tool s relating to building and auto- 
motive trades as well as materials and equipment common to clerical, 
custodial, and health service occupations. Tests and evaluative devices 
relating 5 to perceptual abilities, sorting, color, and si^es discrimination are 
also part of the prevocational evaluator's equipment. Results of these 
evaluations are shared with all the school staff and form an important part 
of the total and ongoing assessment out of which the programming and 
prescriptive teaching evolve. 

Another important source of evaluation of student's employability Is 
provided through the observation of students as they work in the c&Yitv&ot 
zjj o t~/cs ft op , Mere, a large area of the school is especially designed and set 
apart as a simulated small factory setting. There is nothing in this work 
milieu to suggest sdiooMike characteristics. Handicapped youth are em- 
ployed here and receive payment for 'work done. "The contract work is of a 
wide variety and is secured from industry in and around the HJetroit area, 
ZVfueh of it relates to the automobile industry and involves assembly and 
disassembly, inspection, sorting, wiring, soldering* riveting, drilling, debur- 
ring, and packaging. All students participate in all operations unless spe- 
cifically excused. 

Care is taken to provide handicapped youth with all of the different oper- 
ations so that each is given an opportunity to develop varieties of 
manipulative skill and to determine his own levels of competence and work 
tolerance. An important function of this workshop is to provide for the de- 
velopment of good work habits and acceptable social skills. While these 
youth readily accept the idea of receiving pay, initially most find it neces- 
sary to make drastic changes in their concept of what constitutes zv&rk. done 
for this pay. In assembly line operations, the disabled youth cjulckly learns 
that satisfactory production and earnings depend upon each worker com- 
pleting his operation with a degree of rapidity and skill. Youth also learn 
that an argument or disagreement can affect individual earnings of the en- 
tire group. Habits of punctuality and attendance are more rapidly acquired 
when it becomes apparent to the young worker that tardiness and absence 
reduce earnings. This is seen to be a strong motivating factor in the youth’s 
development as a worker. The reader's attention, however, is called to the 
fact that this simulated factory, this work setting, serves as an ideal adjunct 
to the total prevocational effort carried on in the school. The workshop su- 
pervisor, a vocational education teacher, regularly supplies the staff with a 
systematic appraisal of the progress of the job operations to be performed. 

The simple instrument used to convey this information consists of the 
following four point rating scale covering the following four general areas 
of work adjustment: 

1. Performance Skills— These include dexterity, decisionmaking, remember- 

observance of 



so 



ing procedures and locations, 
safety rules. 



following directions, and 
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2. Work Tolerance — Considered here are such factors a? tolerance for repet= 

i rive or monotonous tasks, physical stamina, and resistance to fa- 
tigue. 

3. Time Factors — -With in this category are such factors as attendance and 

punctuality, speed and consistency, and the ability to perform several 
operations within a brief period of time. 

4= Social Skills — Here the concern is with the degree to which the handi- 
capped youth relates satisfactorily with peers, possesses an acceptable 
appearance, and accepts the authority and direction of the work su- 
pervisor. 

Another major point of work assessment Is accomplished by way of a se- 
ries of j ob-iry=otits assigned to the handicapped youth following his expo- 
sure to the contract workshop. 

Based upon the findings of a series of concentrated evaluations in given 
occupational areas, an appropriate job-try-out site or station is chosen by 
and for the student. Normally requiring 4 weeks for completion* the job- 
try-out consists of a 4 hour per day* . day per week sampling of the nature 
of a particular occupational area. These job-try-out stations could be in the 
school or in the community. The job-try-out does not constitute a success- 
oriented or job-training sequence, but an opportunity for the youth to 
react* in terms of his interest and aptitude to a particular entry occupation. 
This also constitutes for most handicapped youth the initial exposure to 
the real world of work. Prior to beginning the job-try-out the provocation a I 
evaluator reviews with the youth and “employer*’ a description of each disa- 
bled youth. 

A time for arrival and departure is established. The “employer*' is helped 
to understand the procedure in providing consistent evaluation and super- 
vision of the client assigned, as well as the legal relationships* between the 
school and the “employer.'* Youth are often overwhelmed by fears asso- 
ciated with getting to and from the job, of adjusting to the establishment of 
new personal relationships and of viewing themselves against the back- 
ground of a real work setting. Both pie vocational evaluators and counselors 
make regular visits to the job-try-out site, securing the “employers” evalua- 
tion and in regular interviews giving support to the student and his “em- 
ployer," 

An Example of Ereoocational Exjalziation Performed by a Private Agency* 
T/ze Vocational Rehabilitation Center* Pittsburgh* Pa.— This agency pro- 
vides comprehensive vocational evaluation and adjustment services includ- 
ing testing, prevocational work experience, counseling and guidance, case- 
work training, and job placement. 

For the past 5 years J the Vocational IB.ehabilitation Center has provided 
prevocational evaluation to handicapped secondary students referred by the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education, These services, provided from the lOth 
through the 12th grade, are planned to become an integral part of the stu- 
dent's school program* For 26 weeks, one-half school day. is sp^nt at the Vo- 
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cational Rehabilitation Center and the remaining half in the school set- 
t Joint stnFF meetings between school. Vocational Rehabilitation Centei 
stair, and rehabili ration personnel from the State agency (Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation) are held regularly during the evaluation to com- 
municate the recommendations and findings to teachers, 'X’his evaluation 
program is used as a basis for recommending possible future courses of ac- 
tion on behalf of the student. These recommendations typically include 
such directions as termination of schooling with occupational placement, 
vocational training, strengthening in communication 01 com putational 
skills. 

One of the major Functions of the evaluation services of this private 
agency is to help the school personnel relate the vocational training needs 
of the handicapped student to the total school program. Teachers ate 
helped to understand, through the aforementioned staffing, that specific 
areas of the student's communication skills or computational skills will 
need remedial attention. It should be noted that the public vocational-tech- 
nical schools cooperate in providing evaluations in welding and other trade 
training areas. 



Academic Skills 

Handicapped youth, particularly those with learning problems, when 
placed in vocational training areas, frequently discover that the acquiring 
of n skill is dependent upon a higher level of acaaemic competence than 
they possess. Such a handicapped student in an auto mechanics class may 
lack the ability to read the service manual or parts catalog* be unable to 
understand cubic displacenicnt, or read a vacuum gauge. Likewise, this stu= 
dent in a food service training area may be unable to read recipes or h^ ve 
sufficient computational skill to manage problems in quantity cooking. To 
a lesser degree other deficits in writing, following directions, speaking, etc** 
can hinder a young person's success in vocational education. 

The academic abilities related to skill acquisition are an integral part of 
the total program. The single most important concept to be remembered is 
that traditional concentrations on academic achievement are not required, 
Stu ’ents should have fztnclional use? of those skills which will be needed to 
succeed in training. Academic skills are also important to the young pei son 
in general life adjustments 

An academic program must be relevant to the individual needs of each 
young person. A prescri ptive approach to academic instruction assures that 
each person w ill have the opportunity for a sufficiently general program 
with specific concentration in areas of greatest deficiency or in an area vital 
to prospective employment. 

The vocational educator can aid in the coordination of programs for 
handicapped individuals in academic and personal-social areas by coopera= 
tion with both the special education teacher and the student, dose liaison 
can be created through regular planning conferences where the total pro= 
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^ram for each individual handicappecl student is worked out. Both voca 
tional education and special education teachers can exchange information 
on academic and personal-social progress and plan prescriptive instruction. 

Handicapped students with learning problem^ require considerable indi- 
vidual attention from an instructor in understanding basic concepts in 
communication, computation, occupational information, and personal- 
social skills. Teachers and counselors can provide the student with the op- 
portunity to develop the skills which will be required for success in training 
and later work adjustment* 



Commun/c&t/on S7< if Is 

Reference is made here generally to competencies in reading, writing, lis= 
tening, and speaking- Regarding the development ot the handicapped 
youth’s reading skill, teachers begin with the level of skill possessed and 
provide for improvement, keeping in mind that the primary concern is that 
youth’s growth toward training and employability. It is important^ for ex- 
ample, to know whether or not a person can read signs like Stop, Danger, 
Exit, Men, ^Women, and other everyday terms. 

T He individual should be able to recognize key words in application 
forms, tax. withholding forms, and similar materials. There are words which 
are associated with equipment, instructions, and standards which shoul 
be recognized. 

Commercially produced instructional materials are rarely as relevant as 
the teacher may need in specific teaching situations. For this reason, simple 
and efficient materials can be developed by the teachers as they are needed. 
These can be supplemented by remedial materials when adapted for use by 
handicapped individuals. Remedial materials are especially useful where a 
severe reading handicap exists. 

Often young people are challenged and motivated by special interest pub- 
Jicnt ions such as Abator 'Trend, Hot Rod, Popular Alechanics, and Popular 
Science for hoys and. Glamour, Seventeen, and Ingenue for girls. Copies of 
Took, Life, Ebony, Reader's Digest, and daily newspapers provide a 
wealth of valuable teaching material. The State driver training manual, in 
some States, motivates young people who are at an. age where learning to 



drive is important. 

There are many free or inexpensive sources of instructional materials. 
Many commercial firms (Kraft Foods, Dairymen’s Council, Ford, General 
Motors and others) can supply high interest, low reading level materials. 
Labor unions similarly provide publication^ 

Audiovisual materials, when properly use-- can supplement a program ef- 
fectively and help to train visual and auditory concentration so vital to 
learning complicated procedures in many occupational areas. Speaking 
skills can be developed through the use of tape recorders. 

Speaking and listening skills are also taught through the use of group dis- 
cussions and role playing situations. Tropics should be chosen "which are rel- 
evant to each person’s experiences, either of an occupational or social nature. 

O 
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Com putationaf and Quantitative Skiffs 

As in the development of communications skills, efforts to develop com- 
putational skills are vocationally oriented- In addition to those skills 
needed for a specific vocational area, students are taught to : * nderstand the 
computation of pay checks mid the deductions which are nett ary. In addi- 
tion,, students need to manage some of the computational problems relating 
to social security, pensions, income tax, and insurance deductions. 

Students should acquire the basic skills necessary for wise purchasing, 
budgeting, and financing. Young people are taught to save part of their in- 
come and should be familiar with hanking procedures. 

"When students enter evaluation or training, both the in level of perform- 
ance and potential is assessed to assure that they possess computational pro= 
ficienciea consistent with their level of aspiration and that appropriate re- 
mediation is made availahle. 

Probably the most important arithmetic concepts associated with voca- 
tional education involve the ability to understand and use quantitative 
measures. These are among the most difficult abstractions for handicapped 
youth with learning disabilities. For this reason special attention is given 
to preparing the individual who must work with quantitative concepts. Spe- 
cial education teachers try to introduce quantitative concepts early in the 
child's school experience. From simple counting exercises, the individual is 
involved in tasks of increasing complexity, with concentration on knowl- 
edge relevant to daily living and potential occupational areas. 

When assessing a handicapped youth's potential in a specific vocational 
area, his ability to work with quantities is given careful attention. Very 
often the individual can learn to deal with quantities through the use of 
contrived systems which make up for an inability in a specific area. 

IVhere it occurs that a special education teacher may lack practical and 
work oriented experience necessary for the* application of quantitative con- 
cepts, the vocational educator may wash to assist in order to assure rele- 
vance. 

Occupational information and Civic Responsibility 

This academic area offers the student an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with varieties of occupations and his level of training as well as 
the rights and responsibilities of a citizen. 

Using a “classroom in the community" concept, teachers ana students 
regularly tour many places of employment in business, industry, institu- 
tions, government, etc. to provide handicapped youth with a first hand ex- 
posure to the nature of a particular job setting. This allows the youth to 
view himself against the background of that wo* k situation and to become 
familiar with the surroundings. It gives opportunity for handicapped 
youths to interview employers and employees and upon return to the school 
to engr |e in group discussion which results in aiding the youth in gaining 
more realistic self-evaluation and in achieving stronger goal orientation. 



Vocational educators can play an important role here in tlie selection of job 
site visits and in conducting group discussions both prior to and following 



tire trips. 

Extensive use of role playing is used to advant ,c particularly in pi actic- 
ing employment interviews# or in simulated discussions and conflicts 
between worker and foreman or between union steward and employer. 
Selected personnel can be brought into the classroom to represent labor 
unions, employment service, insurance companies, social security administra- 
tion, and vocational rehabilitation and to inform handicapped youth and 
discuss with them the rights and responsibilities of worker-citizens. Parents 
and other handicapped students can be profitably involved in vocational ed- 
ucation programs as models and participants. 

It is most necessary that these disabled students gain an unocrstanding of 
the functions of our democracy and particularly an understanding of their 
civic duties and privileges. This is an area of study which can be reasonably 
and efficiently managed as a part of occupational information instruction* 



Persona/ and Social Skills 

Students can be helped through personal counseling and group discussion 
and the use of visual and other aids to a greater understanding of how em= 
plovers expect their employees to be dressed and groomed . Beyond employer 
acceptance, good personal grooming habits are an asset to the self-concept of 
the individual. Instruction is given in the use of personal grooming aids* 
sewing, mending, and styling. 

In addition to grooming, these young people need to understand the need 
for proper etiquette and personal behavior. TLole playing, group discus- 
sions, and film strips can be effective teaching devices. These students need 
to be aware of appropriate conduct in public places. This can most ade- 
quately be taught through repeated exposures to varieties of social experi- 
ences in the community as well as in the school* 

Handicapped students are often unaware of resources in their home 
communities which they might use for recreational purposes. This informa- 
tion needs to be made readily available to students through the school pro- 
gram. 

Home and Family Living 

There are many skills related to home and f anally which are incorporated 
into the school curriculum. These include domestic activities, budgeting, 
purchasing, and child care. In addition to instruction, these students often 
require guidance to resolve problems as they occur. 



Skill Training 

We have considered program services which provide employability train- 
ing, accompanied by intensive and continued prevocational evaluation. 
Basic work skills were provided, as in the Detroit program, through paid 
work experience in a simulated factory setting. The series of job-try-outs 
provided further evaluation and employability training. Frequently these 



job-try-outs were provided in the school Itself* as in the Oakland program. 
The reader’s attention has been called to the fact that tlie academic portion 
of the program has depended for its content on teaching prescriptions pro- 
vided by total school staff, We have noted that the academic content con- 
sistently relates to the work world and to tlie development of acceptable em- 
ployability characteristics on the part of the handicapped youth. Reference 
has been made to the strong role the vocational educator plays in this pre- 
vocational, employability training phase as tlie youth is readied for specific 
skill training* 

We shall now consider some guidelines for the vocational educator as he 
trains the handicapped 011 th for employment. 

1. Train for the acquisition, of basic employability characteristics. 

2. Provide the academic teachers with information about the needs in ac= 

ademic skills as they relate to a specific vocational training area, 

3. Train at a level of competency which matches the youth’s potential. 

4. Train in an area where the student can master a skill which is saleable. 

5. Where possible, combine training in tlie school with on-the-job train- 

ing, 

6. Be prepared to provide for shorter instructional periods and for longer 

tOi 1 time for course completion. 

7. Be prepared to repeat segments of instruction* particularly for those 

students who possess learning handicaps. 

8. Make provision for individualized instruction. 

9. Utilize demonstration lessons and manipulative endeavor in the case of 

handicapped students with learning disabilities. 

10, Provide for frequent reinforcements of student’s progress in learning sit- 

uations* 

11, Make certain to treat all aspects of a learning situation; never take for 

granted the occurrence of incidental learning. 

12, Place great emphasis upon safety procedures and caution in the use of 

tools and equipment, 

13, Ensure an emotionally stable and predictable training environment. 

14, Make copious use of the prevocational evaluation and the vocational 

counselor’s support. 

We are ready at this point to focus on that portion of the program which 
deals with the provision of specific skill training. 

An Example of Skill V V« i n i n g — Y "h e Detroit Special Education Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Rrogy-arn—lrx the Detroit program a training and 
placement counselor, working in concert with the prevocational evaluator,, 
rehabilitation counselor, and student, selects for the youth either a voca- 
tional training school placement or an or±=the-job training station, Em- 
ployer-trainers in che community who agree to train students are helped by 
the placement counselor to understand the characteristics and needs of in- 
dividual trainees. This placement counselor interprets to the trainer special 
needs related to the student’s physical handicaps or perhaps to a reading 
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disability which might limit functioning in a particular segment o£ the job 
training. The trainer receives a training hit which includes a description 
of the school program goals, the trainee’s payroll # * schedule, a time re= 

port, and a training progress report. During the initial weeks (total tiain- 
ing time 13 to 20 weeks) this placement counselor visits weekly with the 
trainee and his trainer, reviewing progress and helping to solve problems 
expressed by either party. 

The average daily OJT schedule consists of a 4-hour work day, 5 days 
each week, tor 13 to 20 weeks. During this period trainees return to the 
school for employment counseling hy the placement counselor. 

In the case of trainees assigned to a vocationr 1 school program, the place- 
ment counselor, again with the support of a prevocational evaluator and a 
rehabilitation counselor, selects the appropriate facility* establishes a work- 
ing relationship with the school staff, and regularly evaluates with them the 
progress o£ the student. 

Placement 

Throughout the training sequence, the goal of job placement in the com- 
munity should he considered. The student is being prepared to take a job 
which is consistent with the training received, with his personal interests* 
and with an opportunity for advancement, Since the placement coordinator 
has been deeply involved in the total sequence of the program, the student's 
needs and potentials are familiar to him when the time for job placement 
arrives. 

When a student is being considered for placement, several steps may be 
taken. First, the student's cumulative record is evaluated. This record will 
include all of the Information which Has been gained through prevoca- 
tional evaluations and the training sequence. Second* prospective jobs are 
profiled, listing all requirements for the job. This profile Is very specific* so 
that the individual and the job can be compared. The student plays an im- 
portant part in the decisionmaking process to assure that the job is accepta- 
ble* 

Various resources are available to aid the process of finding a job which 
is appropriate. The Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation has resources 
available to assist. The State employment agency in most States has at least 
one person charged with the responsibility of arranging job placements for 
the handicapped. 

Job placement for the handicapped in the community requires the selec- 
tion of employers who will accept disabled youth, L.Fireful consideration 
should be given to all variables which might affect success* The young pei- 
son is told what is expected and should have a desire to take the job. Simi- 
larly, the prospective employer and his staff are given a profile of the per- 
son’s potentials and should be willing to work closely with the person, the 

• *r * Moiiey vdiieh is received by the student is interpreted not as earned money but as 
a laiiuciiaiiCC fee covering cost relating to food, transportation, etc. 



placement coordinator, and other personnel. The family is constantly in- 
volved, and their willingness to accept the placement is obtained. 

Knowing what a job is about entails considerably more than just under- 
standing the specific ta&ks to be performed. Hopefully, the young person 
possesses sufficient skill to get to and from work, to work with others, to work 
under supervision, and other related skills. The placement coordinator 
works with the handicapped student to help him relate to the new job* If 
the employer has an orientation program for new employees, the placement 
coordinator should be prepared to interpret it for his new student-worker* 
Where none exists, the placement coordinator and the employer should 
work, out an individual orientation sequence. 

Whenever possible, the employer should take special care to demonstrate 
all details of the new job prior to placement. This reinforcement is often 
reassuring to the student. Following the demonstration the student may be 
given an opportunity to perform the tasks involved. This will serve to rein- 
force the student's self-confidence. 

The student is familiarized with those parts of the physical plant in 
which he will work. The handicapped student should know the location of 
the lunchroom, the rest rooms, the payroll office, the medical section, and 
other facilities. It should not be assumed that most handicapped persons 
will learn these things incidentally. They may he shy, embarrassed, or not 
even knowledgeable that certain facilities or services are provided. 

When the student is introduced to coworkers, the personal dignity of the 
individual must be maintained. Coworkers may be either helpful or hostile 
to the handicapped worker, depending often on the manner in which the 
new worker is introduced. The very fact that a third person (the placement 
coordinator) is present, indicates that this person is unique. 

Followup 

The job of the educator and of the vocational rehabilitation counselor 
does not terminate with the placement of a handicapped youth, T[ his phase 
of the total sequence is so vital that some authorities look upon, the early 
months of placement as an extension of the training program. The place- 
ment coordinator attempts to anticipate problems before a situation be- 
comes bad enough to be irreversible. As with the evaluation and training 
sea uence, followup is a team process involving the former student, the par- 
ents, the employer, and the school. These individuals, working together, 
can solve problems before they grow, and steps can be taken to remedy defi- 
ciencies. 

The vocational educator can profit from keeping abreast of the followup 
efforts. Since the objective of vocational education is employment in a job 
consistent with training, the vocational educator will want to see how the 
alumni of the program adjust. The feedback from the followup program 
will be used to modify programs to reduce deficiencies. This is especially 
true as the vocational educator seeks to serve the handicapped. Further 
training may even be indicated and the opportunity provided. 



PROVIDING SERVICES IN RURAL AREAS 



Small communities, distant from large urban areas with multiplicity of 
services, face compound problems as they try to provide 'vocational service., 
for the handicapped. The four most prominent problems concern the spar- 
sity of the handicapped population, transportation, placement opportune 
jties, and the availability of resources. 

Once a rural school district has committed itself to vocational education 
for the handicapped, it sets about the task of making those decisions neces- 
sary for program implementation. 

1 . How will the services be organized? 

2, What programs will be offered? 

S. What students will be served? 

4, What will be the sequence of service to a student? 

Each of these decisions must be based on a realistic appraisal of local 
needs and goals. Often the decisionmaking process involves school person- 
nel, civic leaders, representatives of business and industry, and others who 
can contribute ideas and information. 

Unfortunately, these decisionmaking committees may not include a spe- 
cial educator or a vocational rehabilitation counselor. This is not unusual, 
since in some rural districts special education may exist as the part-time re- 
sponsibility of a staff member and the vocational rehabilitation counselor 
operates out of a district office located in a distant metropolitan area. 

However, if the program is to consider the needs of the handicapped, 
these professionals should he sought out early and their advice and counsel 
carefully considered. Once programs are in operation, the difficulty of effec- 
tively serving the handicapped increases. Those planning the programs 
should be made aware of the needs of this population, and convinced that 
it should ba served, before the plans reach the stage of implementation. 

As in more populated areas, the educable mentally retarded will form the 
largest single block of the handicapped. Since special education is often not 
well developed in rural areas, there is a great likelihood that many such 
youngsters will be found in the regular grades, in trouble in their course 
wrork, and in danger of dropping out of school. Most of these students will 
IjP functioning as anonymous, if somewhat troublesome, members of the 
student body at large. If they are taken into vocational education without 
proper evaluation, they may possibly experience failure there also. 

It is incumbent upon special education, vocational education, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation to coordinate their efforts to identify those persons 
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who may be suspected of possessing some disability, and arranging for a 
thorough examination by the school psychologist, vocational rehabilitation 
counselor* or another appropriate source. The identification process re- 
quires that the available records of all students be examined by the counse- 
lors, psychologist, special education administrator, vocational rehabilitation 
counselor, pupil personnel representatives, or others who could be expected 
to have knowledge about the existence of persons with handicapping condi- 
tions. The important consideration is not specifically how the search is ac- 
complished, but rather that it is not left to chance. 

Once the vocational rehabilitation counselor accepts a student as eligible, 
he must decide on how best to secure a prevocatlonal evaluation. The two 
most plausible alternatives are to have the evaltiation done by the schools 
or to contact an agency in the nearest city, having the person go to the 
agency and live in housing arranged by the agency, ’Wherever possible, the 
former is desirable, as the individual can remain in his home and can con- 
tinue to take part in other areas of the regular program. 

If this alternative is chosen, school personnel representing vocational edu- 
cation and special education can cooperate in the establishment of a prevo- 
cational education laboratory. In another section of this publication the 
components of such a program have been outlined* The resources of the vo- 
cational education departments of the school could provide the setting for 
the evaluation, with representatives of both departments cooperating in su- 
pervision and administration. Following the evaluation, representatives of 
both departments can meet with the vocational rehabilitation counselor to 
develop a training plan. 

In some cases, this training plan may include participation in vocational 
education as a full-time student. In other cases, the student may remain in 
special education and only participate minimally in vocational education 
at a pre vocational exploratory level. A third possibility may be removal 
from school entirely for participation in a nonschool related training pro- 
pram. 

Some adjoining school districts may find that the most efficient plan for 
the implementation of services is to combine their services in a regional vo- 
cational education center. This will not essentially change the pattern 
which has been outlined, but it does create problems of mangement. In a 
regional setup, the vocational educator cannot participate as actively in the 
case finding process. Similarly the problems of coordination of efforts in- 
crease significantly. "When this is the case, the means must be found (possi- 
bly through financial support from vocational rehabilitation or under the 
1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act) to plan a prevoca- 
tion al evaluation in the regional center. The cost of this service might be 
partially borne by the cooperating school districts. In lieu of this, a member 
of the . regional school center staff might receive training in prevocatlonal 
evaluation and serve in the capacity of an evaluator. 

One specific example of a way in which rural school districts can provide 
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u paraded services to students in schools which are geographically dispersed 
is through the use of a mobile evaluation laboratory. The Champaign, 111.. 

public schools operate such a facility. , .. 

The MOVEX Laboratory , Champaign, HI.'* — The MOVEX (mobile vo- 
cational experience) laboratory is a large van containing a complete assort- 
ment of offset printshop equipment (very much like a workroom) . It s air- 
conditioned and heated. Its electrical system can be plugged into outlets at 

schools. . _ , , . , „ 

The MOVEX program is designed to keep handicapped youth from lop- 
ping out of school by offering them a better model for a job than that to 
which they are customarily exposed. The students are given early and inten- 
sive work experience in the field of visual communications, an area they 
would generally not consider a potential job source. 

The program is available to junior and senior high school students who 
are considered disadvantaged. The MOVEX vehicle was delivered to the 
district last spring and 18 youngsters used it. It is now in full use. The vehi- 
cle is usually driven to the two high schools and three junior high schools 
. verv day. Participating pupils use its facilities during class hours Cor work 
experience credit. Often they work in it at night, when it Is parked outside 

the offices of the special services department. 

Such a laboratory might also house a portion of a prevocational labora- 
tory or many other types of vocational experience units. The Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation can support the cost of such a laboratory for use 
by handicapped students. 



•Reprinted from the October, November, and December issues ^ 
with permission of the publisher. These articles were copyrighted by CCM Protessiona 
Magazines, Tnc- All rights reserved. 
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COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT SN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION SERVICES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



The success of handicapped persons in making the transition from school 
to the world of work very often depends on the extent to which the people 
around them accept and understand the special adjustment problems they 
face. Parents, prospective employers, resource agencies, and the student’s 
peers must smooth the path at appropriate points and not pose unnecessary 
obstacles to vocational adjustment. 

The community is made up of individuals, families, groups, and organi- 
zations which have planned or incidental contact with handicapped persons 
to the extent that they influence the course of their lives. In one typical 
work-st udy program, a bus driver for a public transportation company was 
so unpleasant with his handicapped riders that their absenteeism was mea- 
surably increased. This incidental contact had a demonstrable effect on stu- 
dents at a critical point in their training. 

The Family 

One common example of an unnecessary obstacle involves families whose 
vacation schedules may conflict with the handicapped student's training or 
employment. Consequently, the student may be forced to choose between 
his training or employment and the natural desire to vacation with the 
family. Frequently, this problem can be solved through parent counseling 
and by parent involvement in total program development. 

In order of priority, the family will have the most direct influence on the 
adjustment of a handicapped youngster. The staff, especially the counselor, 
can contact the family early and assure at least their cooperation in the de- 
cisionmaking process. Hopefully beyond this, their active participation can 
be obtained. Parents can help their youngsters learn to use public transpor- 
tation, to effectively spend and save their wages, and to make constructive 
use of leisure time. 

Staff members often find that they must first prepare the parents for these 
major steps before the staff can work with the student. As an example, if 
parents reject the notion of their youngster using public transportation, the 
counselor might work individually with the family and bring them into 
contact with other families who have resolved this situation satisfactorily. 
Staff, working with the families of handicapped youngsters, might bear in 
mind that parents may not have had the opportunity to objectively formu- 
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late their goals and their strategies for preparing their youngsters for post- 
school adjustment. The staff should stress that the ultimate goal of training 
is vocational adjustment. The parents' sources of information may vaiy 
from qualified professional assistance to the friendly advice of well meaning 
neighbors. Parents are typically confused and possibly even bitter. For t is 
reason, extreme care should be exercised to remove their anxieties and to 
offer supportive counseling. 

Advisory Committees 

Parents can serve as useful members of a program advisory committee. 
While the responsibility and authority for program implementation rests 
with staff members, some fine ideas may result from parent involvement. 
Parents can assist staff members in informing other parents and the larger 
community of program innovations. Besides parents, such committees 
should also consist of other interested and responsible local people such as 
civic leaders, clergy, and business and labor leaders who can help assure re - 
evance of the program to local needs and to offer bridges of communication 
between the program and the community. 

Organizations Concerned With the Handicapped 

Parents of the handicapped have in most parts of the country formed 
branch chapters of national organizations. These groups, primarily con- 
cerned with a specific handicapping condition, have rendered invaluable 
service at the local. State, and national levels. Through their efforts they 
have made material available which describes the needs and characteristics 
of handicapped persons, and which promotes their cause to business, indus- 
try and labor. These parent groups also sponsor sheltered workshops for 
employment and training of the handicapped, recreational activities, and 
other needed services. 

In addition, professionals who are concerned about the handicapped have 
joined together for many of the same purposes. These professional organiza- 
tions publish journals which practitioners find helpful. Vocational educa- 
tors can profit from involvement in these parent and professional organiza- 
tions serving the handicapped. 

Th© Business and Labor Communities 

Those in the community who are most able and willing to help with the 
handicapped often need reliable sources of information about them. For 
this reason, high priority should be given to dissemination of such informa- 
tion about the handicapped. Professionals working toward the preparation 
of the handicapped for employment can make presentations of their pro- 
grams to clubs and organizations, to personnel managers and supervisors, 

and to employers. # 

When programs are organized, the counsel of the business and labor com- 




munities should be sought. Utilizing such advice of business and labor 
leaders will assure relevance to present and future community needs, "When 
an occupation becomes obsolete, or when attitudes toward the handicapped 
filling particular positions are negative, then appropriate modifications 
need to be taken. For example, some of the mentally retarded can be 
trained as key punch operators and when given proper preparation, they 
can be as rapid and reliable as the nonhandicapped. 

In some instances, unrealistic entry harriers or resistant supervisors have 
unnecessarily restricted work opportunities. When this is the case, appro- 
priate orientation programs might be undertaken to assist employees to un- 
derstand the potentials and limitations of the handicapped people involved. 

The Communications Media 

The communications media are an essential component of community in- 
volvement in a program. When the needs and potentials of the handicapped 
ar.'V presented, the probability of community attention to this population 
can be increased. Newspapers and radio-TV are often quite responsive to 
this type of “human interest'’ features. 'When these media are used it 
should be ememhered that one program cannot modify the attitudes of sig- 
nificant numbers of people. For this reason care should be taken to avoid 
generalizations about handicapped persons which will do little to serve the 
desired purpose of the program. For example, it should be pointed out that 
all mentally retarded are not alike* They are as different as people in the 
general population. The public, and especially employers, should not be led 
to believe that they can predict the success or failure of any single retarded 
worker. 

Site Visits 

Many places of employment will be willing to provide the opportunity 
for site visits for trainees. The most profitable trips will be those where the 
student will be able to encounter wide ranges of occupations. Discussion 
sessions can be arranged with supervisors and workers who can share infor- 
mation about their particular work assignment. When these trips are 
planned parts of the total program, staff members will wish to coordinate 
the planning with appropriate personnel at the site. 

Recreational Facilities 

There are many recreational facilities which can be effectively used by 
the handicapped* Service clubs and organizations in some communities 
have established programs which are specifically designed for the handi- 
capped. Public agencies and facilities such as libraries and recreation de- 
partments of many communities offer opportunities for the use of leisure 
time. 

There are camps for the handicapped operated by parent and professional 
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organizations which offer a wide variety of programs. These groups also 
offer a range of other activities for the handicapped. There are some bowl- 
ing alleys and swimming pools which have made special accommodations 

for the handicapped. _ 

In most communities business establishments which specialize m recrea- 
tional activities can arrange for groups of students to be tutored m skills 
which will enrich their nonworking hours and increase the probability of 
satisfaction with their postschool life. Since the primary purpose of any vo- 
cational preparation program is employment, the social activities should 
serve as an adjunct and be conducted after normal working hours. 
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CONSIDERATIONS IN PLANNING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR THE HEARING IMPAIRED* 

Planning instructional programs for hearing-impaired young people 
should he approached carefully and systematically. A well coordinated and 
comprehensive plan is necessary in order to provide for a number of exist- 
ing differences* (1) in the degree of hearing loss encountered among these 
young people and in its handicapping effect, (2) in the number'', of hear- 
ing-impaired students in the community, (8) in the availability of existing 
resources, and (4', in the possibilities of developing new programs and new 
cooper ative arrangements. Once these considerations are taken care of, the 
overall objectives for hearing-impaired students remain very similar to 
those for the hearing students — including economic independence, commun- 
ity involvement, marriage and family participation, and other commonly 
held aspirations. It is particularly encouraging to remember that these hear- 
ing-impaired students, ranging from mildly hard of hearing to something 
approaching total deafness, can and usually do achieve thew goals. Their 
degree of independence results from very careful instructional planning. 

Effects of Hearing Losses 

In very general terms, hearing losses can he separated into those indicat- 
ing a conductive loss and those evidencing a sensori-neural loss. In the first 
case, a number of treatments are available which may resolve the hearing 
loss entirely. For the rest of the students, appropriate amplification (a hear- 
ing aid) and classroom seating which permits visual contact with the 
teacher should allow satisfactory progress. 

On the other hand, sensori-neural losses are rarely remedied through 
medical processes and present a different picture, a problem which is not 
resolved by amplification alone. With this type of loss, the ear tends to 
distort the sound it receives much the way a poorly tuned radio distorts 
sound to the normal ear. That is, a noise is heard, but it is so distorted that 
no message is intelligible. Of course, in extreme cases of deafness even the 
noise is not perceived. In these more serious hearing losses, an additional 
educational handicap results which is particularly affected by the age of the 
child when the loss occurred. A young person who has lost his hearing as a 
teenager may go through a rather traumatic adjustment period, but he does 

•Written by William N. Craig, Ph.D„ Associate Professor, Department of Special 
Education and Rehabilitation, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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have access to normal speech and language development. This means that 
the modifications in instructional procedures can be minimized. A child 
whose hearing loss dates from early childhood, however, must rely on spe 
cial tutoring, special language stimulation, and direct feedback from his 
teacher, parents, and others in order to gain information about his environ- 
ment. He is learning a language he cannot hear. He is also required. iO per- 
form in school with a language which he understands only 1 ragmen tally. 
Fortunately, many young deaf people are able to overcome this problem 
and perform rather adequately, assuming that they have received expert in 
struction. In establishing a program for such instruction, all the preceding 
factors— the degree of hearing loss, the time of onset, and the relative handi- 
capping effect— must be carefully balanced. 



Population Density 



For the incidence of deaf young people (with roughly 60 db losses 01 
greater) , one national estimate would place a projection of seven per thou- 
sand. Although the actual figure may well he closer to 1 percent of the total 
school-age population, the relatively small size of this population indicates 
that smaller communities should be very cautious about starting one room 



school houses”— one-class emergency-type programs— for deaf children. In 
the first place, the age spread of these children is usually too great to allow 
for meaningful grouping in the smaller school, so that such a class for the 
deaf may include seven students ranging from age 6 to age 14. In addition, 
vocational orientation and training should follow from a carefully planned 
program of study in English, life adjustment, arithmetic, and related areas, 
and, for deaf students, the vocational preparation must be carefully built 



upon this educational-language background. Such a program requires spe- 
cialized personnel and facilities which are usually available only in the 
larger' community. 

Given a proper background in the language -related areas, deaf young peo- 
| pie should be able to perform in a very wide range of occupations including 

such areas as electronics, dentistry, business, and printing. In order to pro- 
£ vide the specialized support essential for the deaf student to maximally de- 

| velop his skills and to utilize them within the broader community, it is fre- 

I quently necessary to set up programs on an intercommunity, regional, or 

f, State basis. 



f Existing Resources 

| Educational and vocational resources for both the hard of hearing and 

I the deaf students have increased greatly in the last few years. The Rehabili- 

| tation Services Administration, the Office of Education, State governmental 

I agencies, and more recently the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, 

\ have given a considerable boost to an already increasing momentum. 

\ During the high school years, prevocational experiences are available in 
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most day and residential programs for the deaf. It would, therefore, seem 
logical to provide additional support to these programs before contemplat- 
ing an entirely new program. Even if a new program is being considered, it 
should be closely articulated with the existing programs in order to provide 
some reasonable continuity. Specialized or more advanced training in the 
vocational areas would readily be encouraged by all administrators o 
schools for deaf children as long as these new programs were well conceived 
and staffed ivith sufficient numbers of people who understood the problems 
of deafness. At present, schools and classes designed for deaf students 
include some limited, vocational experience. In many instances, grad- 
uates of these programs are able to go on to more advanced programs with 
hearing students by obtaining support from the instructor directly. In other 
cases, a tutor or interpret or fills the gap. For the more talented deaf student, 
programs are available in regional technical-vocational centers located in 
New Orleans, St, Paul, and Seattle, Full 4 year college programs are avail- 
able at Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C,, and the Rochester Institute 
of Technology in New York State, Among the particularly talented deaf stu 
dents (especially those skilled in language, lipreading, and speech) , prog- 
ress through colleges not specifically geared for deaf students has been possi- 
ble, In more instances, progress through tir'd,. -technical training has been 
possible with only a minimum amount of specialized support. 



New Programs and Arrangements 

As previously suggested, the relatively low numbers of deaf students^ in 
separate communities encourage the extension and development of existing 
programs. In the case of a small day school for deaf children, this might 
mean the employment of tutor-instructors in order to assure optimum inte- 
gration of the deaf student in classes for hearing students. In a similar 
sense, large residential schools for the deaf need both improvements in the 
present vocational programs and extension of these programs into the work- 
ing community. In other words, schools can provide a considerable amount 
of technical information, but they still need additional support from the 
community in terms of on-the-job training, supplementary vocational 
training, and adjustment to the world of work. For deaf students, planning;’ 
for the actual contact with the business world is of critical importance since . 
the face-to-face visual orientation of the deaf individual with his potential 
employer is the most effective way of bringing the classroom to the business 
world. This program can be planned into the regular school year as long as 
highly competent experts in deafness are available to the deaf student. No 
one plan will meet the needs of all deaf students or of all communities. 
Therefore, new programs and arrangements should be developed through a 
group of participants from the school, industry, training facilities, and 
other community and governmental agencies. This plan should fit the com- 
munity both in terms of the deaf person's potential and of the employment 
condition within the region. 
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In conclusion, the social and economic objectives for the deaf student do 
•-sot differ in essence from those of hearing students. The differences become 
one of making the same opportunities available to these students that are 
available to the hearing. This may mean extra time and specialized tech- 
niques, but the careful development of this potential can pay off in consid- 
erable benefits for the deaf individual and for the larger community. The 
importance of a well thought out, coordinated program in the schools is the 
critical link between the deaf individual and, his full participation in the 
larger society. 
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CONSIDERATIONS IN PLANNING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR THE VISUALLY IMPAIRED* 

There are two major considerations in planning vocational education 
services for the visually handicapped (blind or partially seeing). The first 
consideration concerns the visual functioning of the individual. Even 
though a student may require braille for leading, he may be able to use his 
residual vision to function in a vocational setting. A partially sighted stu- 
dent may have little or no difficulty in a vocational setting, depending upon 
hir- visual ability as well as other individual characteristics. 

When a vocational training plan is developed, all those concerned should 
be aware that the student’s potenial is not entirely determined by his vis- 
ual deficiency. Just because the child is blind or partially seeing does not 
mean that he cannot respond to regular vocational training. 

Sometimes the student can assist the teacher in an interpretation of his 
ability. While this is not always possible, the teacher should be aware of the 
fact that some students have had sufficient experience to add considerable 
insight to the evaluation process. 

The second condition relates to the task which is to be done. Some tasks 
which are normally performed visually can be done tactually, or by utiliz- 
ing the little residual vision of the individual. Some jobs cats be physically 
adapted, while others will require no modifications for the visually handi- 
capped. 

The teacher can obtain professional advice on task analysis and modifica- 
tion by consulting local rehabilitation agencies and other programs for the 
visually handicapped. In some States, a separate Bureau for the Blind re- 
places the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation as the agency concerned 
with the visually impaired. 

Closely associated with the tasks to be performed is the environment. Pro- 
per lighting and acoustical treatment can facilitate job performance by the 
visually handicapped. Each area to be used by this population should be 
analyzed for safety features. The vocational education teacher can gam as- 
sistance from a teacher of the visually impaired, an orientation and mobil- 
ily specialist, or a rehabilitation counselor* 

The Association for the Education of the Visually Handicapped and the 
American Association of Workers for the Blind and the Library of Con- 

* Written by Dr. Ralph L. Peahod*, . Associate Professor, Department of Special Educa- 
tion and RehabUitsi,*ipn, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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gresSj Division for the Blind and r ^sicaliy Handicapped, are sources of in^ 
formation regarding vocational training of the visually handicapped. 

The visually handicapped have proven themselves extremely competent 
in a large variety of vocational pursuits. The variety of successful voca- 
tional placements has been as great as the individual capabilities of the vis- 
ually handicapped person. All vocational education programs presently 
have potentiality for inclusion of visually handicapped students. The voca- 
tional plans for individual students will be very dependent upon the imagi- 
nation, understanding, and sensitive observation of the professional educa- 
tors involved. 
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CONSIDERATIONS IN PLANNING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 



Vocational training for the physically handicapped does not differ in 
form drastically from programs for the other students. Most physically 
handicapped students can receive training in programs where they are inte- 
grated with the nonhandicapped. An exception to this might be the stu- 
dent with severe cerebral palsy. 

There are several groups of the physically handicapped which profit from 
vocational training. Some of the more prevalent physical disabilities charac- 
terizing students in such programs are muscular dystrophy, spina bifida, os- 
teogenesis, congenital deficiencies, amputations, spinal cord Injuries, and car- 
diac problems. Rather than describe these conditions in detail, we can 
point out that the teacher should be aware that these students may also 
have perceptual difficulties which could affect their rate of work and could 
cause safety problems in a shop. On the whole, these students can be ex- 
pected to possess at or near normal Intelligence. For most, their potential is 
In job areas which require only the use of upper extremities. Examples in- 
clude clerical work, bench work, machine operation, and data processing. 

The severely cerebral palsied student is multiply hanciicapped. Probably 
over 80 percent of these persons (1) have involvement in all four extremi- 
ties, (2) are confined to a wheelchair, (S) have identifiable speech problems, 
and (4') have perceptual difficulties. 

Severely cerebral palsied students may find employment in extended em- 
ployment workshops; few enter competitive employment. In a sheltered 
workshop they can be paid at rates which are appropriate to their ability. 

Unless the numbers of physically handicapped students warrant a staff of 
therapists, occupation;* ! therapists and physical therapists should be retained 
as program consultants, If a vocational education teacher can learn to under- 
stand a disability, his creativity should enable him to make the needed 
modifications usually done by a therapist. As the vocational education 
teacher begins to prepare a physically handicapped person, he may seek, con- 
sultation from an occupational therapist or a physical therapist. The pro- 
gram should also employ a physician as a consultant, A qualified doctor of 
physical medicine will he invaluable as a consultant to the program. 

The staff needs in vocational education programs which involve the phys- 
ically handicapped are not very different from other vocational education 
programs. The vocational education teacher can expand his skills in deal- 

* Written by Richard M, Switzer, Headmaster, Human Resources School, Albertson, ti.Y, 
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ing with this group through field or in service experience, and by observing 
occupational therapists for short periods. Occupational therapists are 
trained to work on small muscle activities to enable the individual to mas- 
ter the “activities of daily living, “ such as eating, dressing, toileting, and 
shaving. Occupational therapists analyze an individual s level of muscular 
functioning to decide what an individual can or cannot do. They also de- 
velop specialized training programs. Occupational therapists are skilled at 
developing devices to facilitate the acquisition of -kill which the intkvid- 
ual could not attain without such a device. Vocational education instructors 
may profit from observing these modifications. These observations can be 
valuable when adapting tools or machinery to the needs o£ the physically 
handicapped. 

The training program for the physically handicapped can be compatible 
with that for all other students, A detailed prevocational evaluation should 
involve exposure to all areas which might offer potential employment. 
These will normally tend to be in two broad categories, clerical and in- 
dustrial. The clerical field can include a wide range of tasks from operating 
adding machines through complicated data processing programming. As 
data processing expands it is possible that even a honiebound person might 
be gainfully employed as a programmer. The banking field offers a wide 
range of clerical opportunities for the physically handicapped. 

Industrial training will usually require modifications to the toois and 
machines to be used by the students. A great many employment opportuni- 
ties exist in electronics, appliance manufacturing and repair, and similar 
fields. An occupational therapist or a rehabilitation counselor should be 
able to assist the vocational educator and the employer in modifying equip- 
ment, both in training and later on the job, to fit the needs of the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

The teacher should be sure that necessary tools and equipment are modi- 
fied to fit individual specifications. In addition to local consultation, the 
teacher may wish to consult one of the following organizations: 

Institute of Rehabilitation Medicine 
400 E. 34th Street 
New York, N.Y, 

Institute for the Crippled and Disabled 
400 First Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 West Ogden Avenue 

Chicago, 111. * 

There are a ,£ew special considerations to be observed in training the 
physically handicapped. It is important to be cautious of architectural bar- 
riers in the shop and throughout the building. The student should have 
easy access to facilities such as the lunchroom, lavatories, and lockers. 
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the student has beer homebound for any period of time, there may be 
gross gaps in his academic learning. For example, the student may be able 
to read, but not be able to read a ruler because of limited past experience. 
He will require special remedial academic attention. For some students, 
long periods of inactivity at home or in a hospital may result in depressed 
intellectual functioning. Teachers, evaluators, and counselors should be 
cautioned against underestimating the student’s potentials when that stu- 
dent has been confined for any length o£ time. 

The physically handicapped student may be socially immature. Often 
these individuals have been sheltered and may not be able to make ade- 
quate social adjustments. Such students may require considerable encour- 
agement. ... e 

The vocational education teacher needs to be aware that the Division at 
Vocational Rehabilitation can cover the cost of the modifications necessary 
to fit a program to a specific student. 
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PERSONNEL 



introduction 

The focus of this report has been on improving programs to meet the fu- 
ture vocational education needs of the handicapped. But expedience teaches 
that even the best of programs are dependent on quality of personnel availa- 
ble to conduct them. A trained and dedicated staff provides the dynamism 
essential to assure a continuation of high standards of quality. 

The term "personnel” encompasses all persons involved in the plan- 
ning, operation, or evaluation of the vocational education progi am, 1 he 
personnel necessary for the vocational education of the handicapped may 
include teachers., administrators, counselors, supervisors, social workers, par- 
a professionals and all others whose performance is required to opeiate a 
quality orograni. While this section will focus on local and State personnel, 
the same general standards of professional quality apply at. the national 
level. 

This discussion of the topic of personnel focuses on three broad descrip- 
tive dimensions. While more detail will be forthcoming, for the present the 
headings are Personnel Preparation, Personnel Utilization, and Personnel 
Interactions. These dimensions have been chosen to emphasize the relation- 
ships that exist on this subject in time, cost, manpower, and interdisci- 
plinary cooperation. All of these variables require careful examination by 
professionals as they grapple with the problems of providing the people to 
staff vocational training programs which can be meaningful to the handi- 
capped. 

Personnel Preparation 

Personnel preparation calls for leadership in vocational training to ini- 
tiate trends which will be most effective in the years ahead, rather than at 
present. There are three distinct levels at which personnel preparation must 
be discussed. These are preservice training, inservice training, and staff de- 
velopment. 

Preservice Training 

For many reasons the preoccupation of special educators through the 
years has been on early education, usually at the primary and intermediate 
levels. Course work has centered on the introduction of tool subjects and 
social skills to young handicapped students. Attention that might have been 
given to vocational preparation was often absent. Vocational rehabilitation 



counselor training programs have, in the past, concentrated on the oldet 
worker who has been employed, suffered physical or mental damage, and 
now requires counseling and therapy to reenter the world of work as a con- 
tributing member of society. Such training programs hardly apply to the 
handicapped youngster who is about to leave school at a chronological age 
often lower than his nonhandicapped peer, but lacking the physical, or men- 
tal capacity to compete as an equal. Vocational education training pro* 
grams frequently have not offered potential instructors opportunities to 
learn about the needs of the handicapped. 

Preservice training programs in all three fields can provide a substantial 
service to teachers preparing to work with adolescent handicapped by ex- 
panding their programming to incorporate the needs of this group. This 
might be accomplished through course work, practicums, student teaching, 
and internships focused on this group. Since all three fields are to be ex- 
pected to cooperate for effective service at the community level, it would 
not seem unreasonable to assume that joint efforts could be undertaken at 
the college or university level. Students might he given training and expo- 
sure in all three fields through experiences conducted jointly by the facul- 
ties. While the student might continue to major in one speciality, a 
breadth of understanding could be obtained which would serve him well as 
a practitioner. 

Some of the common elements which should be included in projected 
teacher training programs to make them relevant have been pointed out by 



Broad general areas to be considered in personnel preparation: 

(a) The type of vocational education program that is feasible for the 
handicapped student is based upon his personal characteristics as 
well as his potential for work success as far as the areas of aca- 
demic and psychomotor skills are concerned, 

(b) Provisions must be made to train the personnel to consider the 
various behavioral aspects of the students, not just the narrow 
learning of academic skills, 

(c) Personnel must be taught to identify the specific vocational experi- 
ences that will be of the greatest value to the individual student. 

(d) Personnel must be prepared to make the best use of existing facili- 
ties and where possible, change or add to inadequate facilities. 

(e) Sequential planning must be done in order to provide a systematic 
developmental approach to the instructional program. 

(£) Personnel should be trained to utilize labor and Industry in the 
program in order to effectively integrate within the educational 
team the community services and employment opportunities, that 
are and will be available to the students. 



*G. Orville Johnson. "'Report of Interdisciplinary Workshop for Special Education and 
Vocational Education Teachers/* The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University, 
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(rr) Universities should be familiarized with the programs as they are 
developing so that they will be training educational personnel 
both in special education as well as in vocational education who 
are able to work in a cooperative, team approach, 

(h'j Specialists in the areas of education, rehabilitation counsel- 
ing, Federal and/or State employment agencies, social work, school 
psychology, sheltered workshops, and school administration are po- 
tential resource personnel to the teachers and the program in plan- 
ning and implementing ways and means of achieving the various 
objectives of the programs. 

(i) The need exists for a prescriptive approach to instruction in co ™' 
junction with determining the specific characteristics of the handi- 
capped as well as the specific education objectives for each one of 



the handicapped, , , , 

One level where preservice training is generally weakest is in supervision. 
A good supervisor offers necessary leadership to an instructional program m 
curriculum development, and materials preparation and distribution, mseiv- 
Ice education, and other important aspects of the total service, e sll P c ‘ T ' 
visor often brings together isolated parts of a program and facilitates team 



work, . . . _ * - 

Regardless of the level of task performance within an organization, i 

becoming increasingly evident that a staff member can no longer attach 
himself to one component of the educational program to the exclusion of 
all others Workers are most effective when they understand the total system 
for which they are employed. This is not to imply that a vocational educa- 
tor needs to be an expert on the handicapped. However, he should possess 
sufficient understanding to recognize the unique needs and potentials ot 
these individuals. Preservice education programs can contribute ^guin- 
ea ntly to this understanding by facilitating the acquisition of sufficient 
knowledge as a part of the total program. 



Inservice Training 

Coupled with effective college and university programs there is a need for 
inservice programs within school systems which facilitate the acquisition o 
this knowledge by practicing personnel. The same general principles apply 
at this level as with preservice training. Joint sponsorship of programs c..n 
lead to effective inservice experience. The use of inservice teams, w _ ic_ 
concentrate on program improvement rather than on staff developmen , i_ 
undertaken creatively, can serve to upgrade personnel and accomplish neces- 
sary program changes. Curriculum revisions, program planning, case stud- 
ies, and other important projects can facilitate inservice education. 

A profitable type of inservice training is to offer workshops which reflect 
the needs and interests of the school's staff. Planning together, the voca- 
tional education and special education departments of a school can invite 
resource people from universities and agencies to present material on voca- 
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tional preparation for the handicapped, the characteristics of the handi- 
capped pertinent to instruction, sources of training materials and other 
topics of mutual importance, 

A wide range o£ new resources for inservice education have become avail* 
able in recent years. Information resource centers, especially the ERIC net - 5 
work, are now becoming more accessible, (See page .) Major publishers 
and other large corporations have entered the field with expanded material 
offerings. Federal and State funds are now available which can offer valu- 
able assistance to support worthy efforts related to projects which school sys- 
tems might wish to undertake. Administrators and supervisors responsible 
for inservice education can often supplement their own resources with those 
of governmental arid commercial concerns for the improvement of their 
programs. 

Staff D&v&fopment 

Staff development is the third area of personnel preparation. Here the ed- 
ucator returns for further study at a college or university, or for another 
type of personnel growth. Funds are available in all three fields to support 
these efforts. Educational Professions Development Act monies have recent- 
ly become available to finance the preparation of ancillary personnel for 
the instructional program. Funds from this source might be used to support 
the training of prevoeat tonal evaluator counselors, social workers, and 
paraprofessionals in the knowledge required for vocational education of 
the handicapped* 

Colleges and universities can facilitate staff development by establishing 
and improving the organization for training. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in New York City operates workshops and short-term training 
courses for a variety of professional personnel. 

In addition to academic settings, staff development takes place in private 
or public agencies. Some rehabilitation agencies are noted for their efforts 
in providing training to persons interested in upgrading their knowledges. 
The Institute for the Crippled and Disabled in New York City offers work- 
shops for professional personnel to improve their skills and obtain certifica- 
tion as work evaluators. Increased financial assistance might encourage 
other agencies to consider similar activities. Some residential schools for the 
disabled have work-study programs which might serve as a foundation for a 
staff development program. 

Personnel Utilization 

Cooperation, if it is to be meaningful, must be translated from positive 
attitudes into actual practice. Nowhere is this more obviously important 
that the problem of personnel utilization within a school district or be- 
tween districts. When a decision is made that a particular function should 
be a part of a school program, a question to be answered centers around 



who should do the work. While it is reasonable to assume, for example, that 
a special educator might teach a handicapped youngster to read, one cannot 
assume that the youngster does not read when he participates in other as- 
pects of the school program- A blind student needs help with mobility in 
any part of the program. Pre vocational evaluation has been spoken of as a 
team process. 

These are concrete examples which will enable the development of a flexi- 
ble concept of staff utilization. If, in fact, a special education teachei has 
aided a retarded student to learn to read in the special class, it is reasonable 
that tlie same teacher can assist the vocational educator who needs to teach 
the student to understand simple written instructions* The vocational edu- 
cation teacher cannot be expected to become a reaching instructor. 

Trained supervisors can offer constructive leadership in more uiian the 
ficxl in which they are trained. Many common variables exist in special ed- 
ucation and vocational education which make it possible for one person to 
provide effective leadership in both places on matters which relate to the 
vocational training of the handicapped* The proviso is that the supervisors 
have been offered sufficient experiences to assure adequacy in the leadership 
they offer. 

Team teaching, modular scheduling, and individualized instruction nre 
all concepts which have had an appreciable effect on staff utilization. As a 
result, staff members have more flexibility in establishing a working rela- 
tionship with students. Frequently, a staff member has time available to 
work with students, improve aspects of a program, and conduct research, 
which can result in significantly improved educational opportunities for 
students. These advanced concepts of staff utilization can offer to a handi- 
capped student the attention from a staff member needed to make an expe- 
rience successful. This additional effort need not always take the form of 
direct student-staff contact. Opportunities for community involvement in 
student experiences require that careful planning and evaluation, coordb 
nated directly with the community, be included as integral components of 
the total program. 

Private service facilities can help to alleviate some staff utilization prob- 
lems. These agencies include Jewish Vocational Services, Goodwill Indus- 
tries, Community Health Centers, and hosptial service centers. 

Special education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation 
might wish to explore approaches which could result in the more effective 
utilization of para professionals. These people should be recruited for posi- 
tions which offer opportunities for personal advancement. 

Personnel Interactions 

The third dimension for the discussion of personnel pertains to com- 
munication among personnel at the local. State, and national levels. In ad- 
dition to communication within the education community, there is a real 
need to establish contacts with other components of the total community. 
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These may Include public and private agencies, social and religious organi* 
zations, and other interested groups* The points of contact can usually be 
found if a reasonable search is made* But, some important potential con- 
tributions to vocational training for the handicapped are not organized 
into the most meaningful units for easy access. Labor and industrial people 
are jiie significant example. Often the people who belong to management 
organizations, fraternal organizations, and similar groups are not the same 
people who can be most useful in securing the entree necessary for com- 
munication and action* To mobilize these people requires creative attention 
and transmitting a feeling that their cooperation is desirable and meaning- 
ful, rather than ceremonious* 

Parents present another group which is difficult to reach and to mobilize* 
Often group meetings, if they are to be used, will have to be scheduled at 
times which are convenient to them. The management aspects of working 
with parents often are the key to successful experiences* Attention to prob- 
lems of transportation and child care can often increase significantly the 
willingness of people to participate. 

Communication and other interactions are dynamic systems which must 
have means of evaluation and quality control incorporated into the struc- 
ture, When programs are designed there should be adequate provision for 
continuous evaluation to assure long-range effectiveness* 



SOME SUGGESTED SOURCES OF TEACHING MATERIALS 



Instructional materials centers specifically for handicapped children have 
been established throughout the Nation to collect and to make available to 
local school districts such teaching aids for handicapped persons as test kits, 
tapes, records, braille books, and many other materials and devices. These 
centers also are involved in developing new materials and conducting prac- 
tical workshops for teachers. 

Address requests to the Regional Special Education Instructional Mate- 
rials Center at: 

Center and Director 
Michigan State University 
Room 216 Erickson Hall 
East Lansing, Mich, 48823 
Director: Mrs, Lou Alonso 
Phone: 517/353—7810 

University of Wisconsin 
2570 University Avenue 
Madison, Wis. 53706 
Director: Dr, LeRoy Aserlind 

Phone: 608/262-4910 

American Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Avenue 
Louisville, K.y. 40206 
Director: Mr. Carl Lappin 

Phone: 502/895-2405, Ext. 20 



Region Served 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Ohio 



Wisconsin 

Minnesota 



Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colo. 80631 
Director: Dr. William Reid 

Phone: 305/851-2681 



Colorado 
Montana 
Wyoming 
New Mexico 
Utah 



University of Texas 
804 West 15th Street 
Austin, Tex. 78701 
Directors: Dr, William Wolfe 

Dr. Claude Marks 
Phone: 512/CR-1-3I46 

O 




Texas. 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 
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Center and Director 
University of South Florida 
Tampa, Fla, 33620 
Director: Dr, Marvin Gold 

,ie: 813/988-4131 



University of Oregon 
1612 Columbia Street 
Eugene, Oreg. 97403 
Director: Dr. Wayne Lance 

Phone: 503/342-1411, Ext, 2021 



University of Kentucky 

641 S, Limestone Street 

Lexington, Ky, 40506 

Director: Dr, A, Edward Blackhurst 

University of Southern California 
School of Education 
17 Chester Place 
Los Angeles, Calif, 90007 
Director: Dr. Robert Mclntrye 

Phone: 213/749-3121 

Boston University 
School of Education 
765 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02215 
Directors: Dr, Donald Mietta 
Dr. Harold Ruvin 
Phone: 617/353-3266 

George Washington University 
Department of Special Education 
820 20th Street, NW. 

Washington, D,G, 20006 
Director: Dr, Raymond Cottrell 

Phone: 202/676-7200 

University of Kansas 
School of Education 
Lawrence, Kans. 66044 
Director: Dr, Robert Ridgeway 

Phone: 918/UN— 4— 3034 
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Region Sewed 

Florida 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 

Oregon 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Washington 

Guam 

Kentucky 
Tennessee 
North Carolina 
West Virginia 

California 

Nevada 

Arizona 



Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
New Hampshire 
Maine 
Vermont 
Rhode Island 

District of Columbia 



Delaware ) 

Maryland j 

New Jersey \ 

Pennsylvania j 

Virginia j 



Kansas j 

Iowa \ 

Missouri • ] 

Nebraska j 

North Dakota - ! 

i 

South Dakota / 
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Region Served 
New York 



Center and Director 

New York State Department of Education 
Bureau for Physically Handicapped Children 
Albany, N.Y. 12201 
Director* Mrs. Raphael Sirndics 
Phone: 5 18/474-3995 

Department of Special Education 
Superintendent of Public, Instruction Illinois 

726 South College Street 
Springfield, III. 62706 
Directors: Mrs. Lenore Powell 

Phone: 217/525-2436 

and 

Miss Gloria. Calovini 
410 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, 111. 60615 
Phone: 312/427-3387 
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SOME SUGGESTED SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE* 

Although your own State department’s special education section may be 
the best place to go for expert advice, there are also organizations in the 

field that can be most helpful, ^ 

Most of the organizations listed below are especially effective in provid- 
ing information on individual handicaps. They will usually provide you 
with free printed materials and news of the latest developments m their spe- 
cial area. Some of them also have information on films that can be used to 
enlighten your community on the problems of the handicapped and to gain 
wider support for your program. 

Mental Retardation 

American Association on Mental Deficiency 
1601 W. Broad Street 
Columbus 16, Ohio 

National Association for Retarded Children 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

Speech 

American Speech and Hearing Association 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW. 

Washington, D C. 

Impaired Hearing 

Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
1587 35th Street, NW. 

Washington, D,G, 

American Speech and Healing Association 
(above) 

Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 

Gallaudet College 

Florida Avenue and 7th Street, NE. 

Washington, D.G. 

•This material was taken from the October, November, and December issues of 
School Management, with permission of the publisher. These articles were copyrighted 
by CCM Professional Magazines, Inc,, 1967, All rights reserved. 
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National Association of Hearing and Speech Agencies 
919 18th Street, NW. 

Washington, D.G, 

Emotionally Disturbed and Socially Maladjusted 

Child Study Association of America 
132 K. 74th Street 
New York, N Y, 10031 

Child Welfare League of America 
S45 E. 45th Street 
New York, N,Y. 10€d7 

National Association for Mental Health 
10 Columbus Circle 
New York, N.Y* 10019 

Impaired Vision 

American Foundation for the Blind 

15 W, 16th Street 
New York, N.Y. 1001 1 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 

16 I. 40th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

Crippled and Neurologically Impaired 

American Heart Association 
44 E. 23rd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10010 

Epilepsy Foundation 
1419 H Street, NW. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America, Inc. 

1790 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

National Epilepsy League 
208 North Wells Street 
Chicago, 111. 60606 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 West Ogden 
Chicago, 111. 60612 

O 
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United Cerebral Palsy Association 
821 W. 44th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10086 

Learning Disabilities 

Association for Children with Learning Disabilities 

305 Broadway 

New York, N Y, 10007 

For Ail Handicaps 

Council for Exceptional Children 
National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, NW. 

"Washington, D.C. 20036 

This is the largest membership organization in the field of special education. 
It has eight divisions: 

Council of Administrators of Special Education 

Association of Education of Homebound and Hospitalized Children 
Council for Children with Behavioral Disorders 
Division for Children with Communication Disorders 
Council for the Education of the Partially Seeing 
Division on Mental Retardation 
Association for the Gifted 
Teacher Education Division 

The Council for Exceptional Children has State chapters and a national 
journal. Exceptional Children. 

National Rehabilitation Association 
1522 K Street NW, 

Washington, D.C, 20005 

Federal Agencies 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

7 th and D Streets, SW, 

Washington, D.C, 20202 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
7 th and D Streets, SW. 

"Washington, D.C, 20202 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 

Rehabilitation Services Administration 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

330 C Street, SW. 

Washington, D.C. 20201 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1968 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 
SELECTED SECTIONS RELATED TO 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

102.3 (i) "Disadvantaged persons" means persons who have academic, 
socioeconomic, cultural, or other handicaps that prevent them 
from succeeding in vocational education or consumer and home- 
making programs designed for persons without such handicaps, and 
who for that reason require specially designed educational pro- 
grams or related services. The term includes persons whose needs 
for such programs or services result from poverty, neglect, delin- 
quency, or cultural or linguistic isolation, from the rommunity at 
large, but does not include physically or mentally handicapped 
persons (as defined in paragraph (o) ) unless such persons also 
suffer from the handicaps described in this paragraph, 

102.3 (o) “Handicapped persons” means mentally retarded, hard of hear- 
ing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed, crippled, or other health impaired persons who 
by reason of their handicapping condition ca: lot succeed in a vo- 
cational or consumer and homemaking education program de- 
signed for persons without such handicaps, and who for that rea- 
son require special educational assistance or a modified vocational 
or consumer and homemaking education program. 

102.4(b) Objective of instruction, (1) Vocational instruction shall be de- 
signed to: 

(i) Instruction relate to the occupation or occupations for which 
the students are in training; that is, instruction which is designed 
upon its completion to fit individuals for employment in a specific 
occupation or a cluster of closely related occupations in an occupa- 
tional field, and which is especially and particularly suited to the 
needs of those engaged in or preparing to engage in such occupa- 
tion or occupations. Such instruction shall include classroom 
related academic and technical instruction and field, shop, labora- 
tory, cooperative work, apprenticeship, or other occupational expe- 
rience and may be provided either to 

(a) ajjhose preparing to enter an occupation upon the comple- 
tion of the instruction, or 
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(b) Those who have already entered an occupation but de- 
sire to upgrade or update their occupational skills and 
knowledge in order to achieve stability or advancetnent 
in employment, 

(ii) Instruction for vocational students to benefit from instruc- 
tion described in subdivision <i) ; that is, remedial or other in- 
struction which is designed to enable individuals to profit from in- 
struction related to the occupation or occupations for which they 
are being trained by correcting whatever educational deficiencies 
or handicaps prevent them from benefiting from such instruction. 

(3) Pretechnieal vocational instruction with the objective specified in sub- 

paragraph (b) (1) (ii) shall include instruction of the type de- 

scribed in subparagraph (2) of this paragraph, except that such in- 
struction need not be designed to fit individuals for employment 
in a specific occupation, but must be primarily designed to prepare 
individual for enrollment in advanced to highly skilled postsecon- 
dary and technical education programs having the objective speci- 
fied in subparagraph (b) (1) (i) of this section. It shall not include 
instruction which is primarily designed to prepare individuals for 
higher education or for professional training of the type described 
in paragraph (c) (2) of this section, and which is only inciden- 
tally designed for individuals preparing for technical education. 

(4) Prevocational instruction with the objective specified in subparagraph 

(b) (1) (ii) shall include instruction designed to familiarize indi- 
viduals with the broad range of occupations for which special 
skills are required and the requisite for careers in such occupa- 
tions, 

102.5 (b) Vocational instruction under con r act 

Arrangements with private post see on clary vocational training institutions . 

(1) Postsecondary vocational instruction provided in other than public in- 
stitutions may be provided only through arrangements with pri- 
vate postsecondary vocational training institutions entered into 
pursuant to paragraph (a) where the State board or local educa- 
tional agency determines that such private institutions can make a 
significant contribution to attaining the objectives o£ the State 
plan, and can provide substantially equivalent training at a lesser 
cost, or can provide equipment or service not available in^public 
agencies or institutions, 

(2) For purposes of this paragraph, a "private postsecondary vocational 
training institution" means a private business or trade school, or 
technical institution or other technical vocational school provid- 
ing postsecondary education in any State whirf^^neets the require- 
ments set forth in subparagraph (A) throu^i (D) of section 



108(11) of the Act, A list of such institutions meeting the require- 
ments of this subparagraph may be obtained upon request from 
the Division of Vocational and Technier education. Office of Ed- 
ucation* Washington^ D.C. 20202, 

102,6 Vocational Education for disadvantaged or handicapped persons 

(a) Vocational education for disadvantaged or handicapped per- 
sons supported with funds under section 102 (a) or (b) of the Act 
shall include special educational programs and services designed to 
enable disadvantaged or handicapped persons to achieve voca- 
tional education objectives that would otherwise be beyond their 
reach as a result of their handicapping condition. These programs 
and services may take the form of modifications of regular pro- 
grams, special educational services which are supplementary to reg- 
ular programs, or special vocational education programs designed 
only for disadvantaged or handicapped persons. 

Examples of such special educational programs and services in- 
clude the following: special instructional programs or prevoca- 
tional orientation programs where necessary, remedial instruction, 
guidance, counseling and testing services, employability skills 
training, communications skills training, special transportation fa- 
cilities and services, special educational equipment, services, and 
devices and reader and interpreter services* 

(b) Funds available for voeaticmal education for disadvantaged 
or handicapped persons may not be used to provide food, lodging, 
medical, and dental services and other services which may be nec- 
essary for students enrolled in such programs but which are not di- 
rectly related to the provision of vocational education to such stu- 
dents. However, the State board or local educational agency 
conducting such programs shall encourage the provision of such 
services through arrangements with other agencies responsible for 
such services* 

(c) To the extent feasible, disadvantaged or handicapped persons 
shall be enrolled in vocational education programs designed for 
persons without their handicapping condition. Educational serv- 
ices required to enable them to benefit from such programs may 
take the form of modifications of such programs or of supplemen- 
tary special educational services. In either case, funds available for 
vocational education for disadvantaged or handicapped persons 
may be used to pay that part of such additional cost of the pro- 
gram modifications or supplementary special educational services 
as is reasonably attributable to disadvantaged or handicapped per- 
sons, 

£d) If c^^ain disadvantaged or handicapped persefns cannot bene- 
fit from regular vocational education programs to any extent, even 
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with modifications thereto or with the provision of supplementary 
special educational services, then these persons shall be provided 
with special programs of vocational instruction which meet the 
standards and special programs of regular vocational education 
programs set forth 102.4 and which, in addition, include such spe- 
cial instructional devices and techniques and such supplementary 
special educational services as are necessary to enable those persons 
to achieve their vocational objective. In these cases, funds availa- 
ble for vocational education for the disadvantaged or the handi- 
capped may be used to pay that part of the total cost of the instruc- 
tional program and supplementary special educational services 
that are reasonably attributable to the vocational education of dis- 
advantaged or handicapped persons. _ 

(e) Vocational education programs and services for disadvantaged 
or handicapped persons shall be planned, established, adminis- 
tered, and evaluated by State boards and local educational agen- 
cies in consultation with advisory committees which include repre- 
sentatives of such persons in cooperation with other public or 
private agencies, organizations, and institutions having responsibil- 
ity for the education of disadvantaged or handicapped persons in 
the area or community served by such programs or services, such 
as community agencies, vocational rehabilitation agencies, special 
education departments of State and local educational agencies, ana 
other agencies, organizations, and institutions, public or private, 
concerned with the problems of such persons. 

102.9 Training of Personnel 

(a) General . The State board shall provide for such training 
(both preservice and inservice) as is necessary to provide qualified 
personnel meeting the requirements of the State plan pursuant to 
102.38. Such training shall be sufficient to provide an adequate 
supply of qualified teachers and other personnel, including those 
capable of meeting the special educational needs of disadvantaged 
and handicapped persons in the State. 

(c) Eligibility of enrollees. Training of personnel pursuant to par- 
agraph (a) of this section shall be offered only to persons who are 
teaching c are preparing to teach vocational education students 
or consumer and homemaking students or who are undertaking or 
are preparing to undertake other professionally or semiprofessional 
duftes and responsibilities in connection with vocational educa- 
tion programs or consumer and homemaking programs under the 
State plan to whom such education would be useful professionally. 

102.22 Membership 

The membership of the State advisory council shall ^jggclude members of 

the State board, and shall include: 



(h) At least one person with special knowledge, experience or 
qualifications, with respect to the special educational needs of 
physically or mentally handicapped persons, 

102.35 State Administration and Leadership 

(a) Adequate State board staff. The State board shall provide for 
a State staff sufficiently qualified by education and experience and 
in sufficient numbers to enable the State board to plan, develop, 
administer, supervise, and evaluate vocational education programs, 
services, and activities under the State plan to the extent necessary 
to assure quality in all education programs which are realistic in 
terms of actual or anticipated employment opportunities and 
suited to the needs, interests, and abilities of those being trained. 
Particular consideration shall be given to staff qualifications for 
leadership in programs, services, and activities for disadvantaged 
persons, handicapped persons, depressed areas, research and train- 
ing, exemplary programs and projects, residential vocational 
schools, consumer and homemaking, cooperative vocational educa- 
tion, curriculum development, and work-study. 

102.40 Cooperative arrangements 

(b) With State agencies responsible for education of handicapped 
persons. The State plan shall provide for cooperative arrangements 
with the State special education agency, the State vocational reha- 
bilitation agency, or other State agencies having responsibilities 
for the education of handicapped persons in the State. Such coop- 
erative arrangements shall provide for— 

(1) the joint development of a comprehensive plan for the voca- 
tional education of handicapped persons in the State which shall 
provide the basis for the provisions in the State plan relating to 
vocational education of handicapped persons; and 

(2) coordination of activities of the State board and the other 
State agencies in the development and administration of the State 
plan to the extent that handicapped persons are affected, such as, 
for example, in the review of applications for funds for programs 
or projects providing benefits to handicapped persons. Copies of 
agreements between the State board and other agencies providing 
for the arrangements described herein shall be submitted when ex- 
ecuted by the State board for filing with the State plan. 

102.44 Requirements with respect to construction 

The State plan shall provide assurance that the following require- 
ments will be complied with on all construction projects assisted 
under parts B and E of the Act: 



(d) Accessibility to handicapped persons. In the planning of con- 
struction of school facilities under the Act, the State board or local 
educational agency shall, to the extent appropriate in view of the 
uses to be made of the facilities, take into consideration the acces- 
sibility of the facilities, and the usability of them by handicapped 
persons, and of their compliance with the minimum standards con- 
tained in "American Standard Specifications for Making Build- 
ings and Facilities Accessible to, and Usable by, the Physically 
Handicapped'' approved by the American Standard Association, 
Inc., with appropriate usable segments of “Building Standards of 
the University of Illinois Rehabilitation Center" and Occupancy 
Guidelines" of the Department of Veterans Benefits, Regional 
Offices, Veterans Administration and with such other standards 
in that regard as the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
may prescribe or approve. 

102.54 Differences in vocational education needs 

(a) In allocating funds among local educational agencies, the 
State board shall give due consideration to the relative vocational 
education needs of all the population groups referred to in 
102,51 (a) in all geographic areas and communities in the State, 
particularly disadvantaged persons, as defined in 102,3 (1) , and 
handicapped persons, as defined in 102,3 (o) , and unemployed 
youth, 

'(b) In weighing the relative vocational education needs of the 
State's various population groups, the State board shall give par- 
ticular consideration to additional financial burdens (other than 
those which are to be considered pursuant to 102.56 (b) ) which 
may be placed upon certain local educational agencies by the ne- 
cessity of providing vocational education students, particularly 
disadvantaged or handicapped students, with special education 
programs and services such as compensatory or bilingual education, 
which are not needed in areas or communities served by other 
local educational agencies in the State. 

(c) The State plan shall describe in detail the method by which 
the State board will give due consideration to the criterion set 
forth in paragraph (a) in allocating funds among local educa- 
tional agencies. This description shall Include an explanation of: 
(1) How the State board will identify the vocational education 
needs, including the need for special education programs and serv- 
ices referred to in paragraph (b), which must be met by each 
local educational agency in the State; 

102.59 Percentage requirements with respect to uses of Federal funds 

(a) Application of percentage requirements . The State plan shall 



provide that allocations of Federal funds pursuant to 102.52 shall 
comply with the following requirements with respect to the use of 
Federal funds: 

(5) Vocational education for handicapped persons. At least 10 
percent of the total allotment for any fiscal year to a State of funds 
appropriated under section 102(a) of the Act shall be used only 
for vocational education for handicapped persons. 
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